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TO OUR READERS.—One of the chief ways in which our readers 
ean help us to meet the Paper Famine is by informing the Newsagents, 
Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to 
purchase their paper that they will want a copy of the “ Spectator” 
each week. That will enable the seller to know exactly how many 
copies to order, and thus avoid returns and the consequent waste. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the “‘ Sprctator ” 
es regularly and as easily as before, we trust they will at once write to 
The Manager, ‘“‘ Tue Spectator,” I Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~—— 
HE most interesting, and what events may prove to have 
een the most important, incident of the past week was the 
receipt of the German reply to the last American Note on sub- 
marine warfare. The reply had been most anxiously awaited in the 
Tnited States, as it was generally felt that on it depended the whole 
of the future relations between Germany and America. It involved, 
even if it should not immediately determine, the question of peace 
andwar. It will be remembered that Mr. Wilson’s Note had definitely 
demanded that Germany should “proclaim and make effective 
renunciation of her present methods of submarine warfare against 
passenger and cargo ships,” and had warned Germany that the 
penalty for her failure to comply would be the rupture of her rela- 
tions with the United States. Those words had been regarded as 
en ultimatum. ‘“ No” from Germany would mean the return to 
his own country of Count Bernstorff. 


The German reply turned out to be a lengthy spinning of words, 
here making a concession and there making the concession depend 
upon an impossible condition, and for the rest doing homage to 
peace and humanity in a manner that would cause one to think 
that Germans, after all, remember Dickens better than Shake- 
speare. We seem to hear the hollow voice of Chadband—‘ What 
is peace? Is it strife? No!” Finally, the Note, in a cloud of 
verbiage, actually commits the gross impertinence of blaming the 
United States for what has happened. Moreover, it disregards 
the American warning that the case against German inhumanity 
must not be confused with the American case against the British 
blockade. But we must take the bare points of the German Note 
separately, 


First of all, Germany, having been fairly “ caught out” lying 
about the ‘Sussex’—for fragments of a German torpedo were 
discovered on board—now admits that she may have been mis- 
teken, but reserves further communication on this subject till facts 
ef “ decisive importance ” have been ascertained. [Since the Note 
was received Germany has more explicitly admitted that the ‘ Sussex’ 
was torpedoed and has offered reparation.) Germany, it is 
asserted, has exercised much restraint in her use of submarines 
out of respect for neutrals (poor neutrals !), and her commanders 
#re instructed to act according to the “ general principles of inter- 
Rational law.” But “errors” have no doubt occurred. ‘“ Errors” 
Is surely the master-word for the crimes of sinking the ‘ Lusitania,’ 
the ‘ Ancona,’ the ‘ Arabic,’ the ‘ Persia,’ the ‘ Sussex,’ and the rest. 
Next, America must bear the blame for the greater part of the 

accidents” to American citizens, since she refused to accept the 


proposals whereby Germany sought to “ reduce to a minimum for 
American travellers and goods the inherent dangers of naval war- 
fare.” In other words, America is blamed because she sees clearly 
that the right to murder claimed by Germany cannot on any moral 
grounds be made to depend upon the question whether Britain 
does or does not delay mails and hold up cargoes of coal and food. 





Germany then goes on to say that, though she cannot dispense 
with submarine warfare, which is directed against British illegality, 
she will make “a further concession.” Submarine commanders 
shall, in fact, act in accordance with international law “‘ both within 
and without the war zone” ; that is to say, no ship “‘ anywhere ” 
shall be sunk without warning and without saving the lives of those 
on board, unless she attempts to escape or offers resistance. This 
promise, of course, provides unlimited opportunities for “ errors ” 
as it stands, but it is made altogether valucless by the fact that, 
even for what it is worth at its face value, it depends upon a con- 
dition. The condition is that America shall now “demand and 
insist that the British Government shall forthwith observe the 
rules of international law.” Should America fail to observe this 
condition—the condition which America said in advance she could 
have nothing to do with—Germany will reserve to herself 
“complete liberty of decision.” 





After considering this extraordinary reply, President Wilson 
decided not to break off relations at once, but to assume that the 
German concession was made without its impossible condition. 
Tactical courtesy and patience have never been carried further. 
The American Government “ will rely upon the scrupulous execu- 
tion henceforth of the now altered policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment.” The Note continues :— 

“The Government of the United States feels it necessary to state 
that it takes for granted that Germany does not intend to imply that 
the maintenance of its newly announced policy is in any way contingent 
upon the course or result of diplomatic negotiations between the 
Government of the United States and any other belligerent Government, 
notwithstanding the fact that certain passages in the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s Note of the 4th inst. might appear to be susceptible of that 
construction. In order, however, to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, the Government of the United States notifies the Imperial 
Government that it cannot for a moment entertain, much less discuss, 
the suggestion that respect by the German naval authorities for the 
rights of citizens of the United States upon the high seas should in any 
way, or in the slightest degree, be made contingent upon the conduct of 
any other Government as affecting the rights of neutrals and non- 
combatants. The responsibility in such matters is single not joint, 
absolute not relative.” 


We cannot refrain incidentally from expressing our admiration 
of the diction with which Mr. Wilson has expressed himself. How 
different it is from the woolly or muddy language in which our 
Foreign Office despatches are too frequently written! Are not the 
greatest political affairs of men worthy of the greatest language ? 
Lincoln certainly thought so, and it is to the United States that we 
have to look for some of the best models. But the question whether 
what we have called Mr. Wilson’s tactical courtesy is wise or not 
is another matter altogether. He has decided to regard what is 
not a promise as a promise, and to wait and see what Germany does. 
One obvious disadvantage of this is that it is committing a moral 
issue between two powerful nations to pure chance. If more 
American citizens happen to suffer from fatal “ accidents,” there 
will apparently be a rupture. Otherwise, not. But surely 
Germany should be tested by her willingness or unwillingness to 
murder neutrals. If she has no right to murder, she has no right 
to try to murder. If good luck should save her from the deadly 
offence against America, she will still have been allowed to 
establish a disastrous precedent. 





It is exccedingly difficult to record the nature of the week's 
events in Ireland, so meagre is the information obtainable. 
The only certain news is that the Courts-Martial are proceeding 
with their work, painful but absolutely necessary, of trying and 
punishing the rebels. Hitherto the action of the Courts—which, 
we may say here, we believe are conducted with.scrupulous fair- 
ness and are reviewed by the General in command with the utmost 





desire to show leniency wherever leniency can be justified and will 
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not imperil the safety of the State—has been concerned with the 
leaders, and therefore, as was necessarily the case, clemency has 
proved difficult. We do not doubt, however, that in the case of 
the rank-and-file, deluded into acts’ of cold-blooded murder by their 
chicfs, the maximum of leniency consistent with reason and common- 
sonse will be exhibited. 


Since the beginning of the revolt it would appear that some 
eighty of the inciters to murderous riot—they do not deserve the 
name of rebels, often one of honour—have been sentenced. Six of 
the seven signatories to the proclamation of the “ Irish Republic” 
have been executed, and the seventh, James Connolly, is suffering 
from a wound in his leg, and is therefore not yet in a condition to be 
tricd. Some thirteen death sentences have been carried out, 
while thore have been four sentences of imprisonment for life, twenty- 
one of ten years, two of eight years, three of five years, thirty-three 
of three years, two of two years, and two of one year. 


The case of Mr. Sheehy Skeffington, a Dublin journalist, who, 
it is alleged, was shot without trial of any kind on April 26th— 
the second day of the rioting—occupied the attention of the House 
of Commons on Wednesday evening. As the matter is still sub 
judice we must be reticent in our comments, but it appears to be 
established by Mr. Asquith’s answer that Mr. Skeffington was 
shot without the knowledge of tho military authorities, and that 
the officer who directed the shooting had been under arrest sinco 
May Gth—four days before the case was raised in Parliament. All 
we will say here is that till the facts and the inferences to be 
drawn from them have been made known, it is a monstrous 
piece of injustice to assume, as many people seem to have been 
doing, that the officer can have nothing to say in extenuation 
of his alleged offence. How Mr. Healy, as a lawyer, could have 
brought himself to describe a man who has not been heard in his 
defence as “‘ an ordinary murderer” passes our comprehension. 





That the officer was arrested by the military authorities no 
doubt shows primd facie that he disobeyed military orders, and 
will have to take the consequences of his acts if they are proved 
to have been illegal. We must not forget, however, that one act 
of injustice can never be wiped out by another. We must remember, 
further, that it is one of the supreme evils of revolt, and one 
of the reasons why such revolt has always been punished with 
severity by all communities, Republican or Monarchical, that in 
the wild confusion of the strife—operations governed by none of 
the ordinary rules of war—blunders and mistakes of the most appal- 
ting kind are only too apt to be committed, not out of deliberate 
eruelty or bloodthirstiness, but from pure misapprehension. When 
Thiers’s troops were putting down the Communards, hundreds of 
men and women were shot for the offence of pouring petroleum 
upon the flames. Yet it is now known that many of them were 
in reality attempting to put out the fires by pouring water on them. 
Both fluids were colourless, and both fluids may under certain 
conditions appear when thrown on a fire to cause a sudden flame. 
Hence an appreciable number of people perished for acts not of 
bad but of good citizenship. 


No doubt the wise man in the coolness of his study will say that 
no one, even though apparently caught red-handed, should be 
summarily executed. The wise man is of course absolutely right in 
the abstract, and every true military commander will do his best to 
enforce the rule of inquiry before execution. Whether he will always 
be able to achieve his wishes when tho fierce passions engendered 
by a revolt are sect going is another matter. The General sent by 
Abraham Lincoln to put down the Draft riots in New York did not 
succeed, though no doubt he did his best. It must not be forgotten 
that the troops engaged in putting down the Irish rebellion were 
often half maddened by the thought that their leaders and com- 
rades had been shot down in cold blood as they walked or drove 
back to a city which they believed to be as peaceful as London. 


Of course officers ought not to share the excitement of mind thus 
produced, but, after all, the world knows that officers are human 
beings and are apt to catch the passions and illusions of their men. 
If, as is alleged, Mr. Skeffington was a harmless pacificist engaged 
not in fomenting rebellion but in endeavouring to put it down, 
and even if he recklessly exposed himself to the suspicion of aiding 
and abetting the rebels by entering the fire zone, and if the officer 
who ordered him to be shot can be shown to have disobeyed in- 
structions, we must still protest against that officer being condemned 
except by the proper authority. To judge him because, as Mr. 
Healy seemed to suggest, “all Dublin is ringing” with the 
incident, is an outrage. 


On Thursday week in the House of Commons the new Military 
Service Bill received its second reading. Mr. Asquith was absent 








CS 
during most of the debate and Mr. Lloyd George was in charge, 
The rejection of the Bill was moved by Mr. R. D. Holt, the Liberal 
shipowner, who argued that no more men could safely be spared 
from industry, which was as necessary as an army to victory. Mr 
Lloyd George declared that the opponents of the Bill were ‘taking 
the enormous responsibility of opposing the advico of the milita, 
authorities, who believed that by this Bill alone could victory be 
ensured. For his part, he refused to have such opposition on his 
conscience. He would rather be driven out of his party and out of 
public life. He recognized the absolute necessity of maintainj 
the balance between military and industrial effort, but it was of the 
essence of the Bill that men should bo kept at home who would 
be more profitably employed, say, in building ships than in fighting, 
Compulsion was the true guarantee against bad organization, It 
was untrue that we could not stay the course ; we could outstay 
Germany by years. But even if it were true, the argument would 
be all the stronger for using all our man-power at once, 








Mr. Lloyd George’s very powerful appeal would probably hays 
turned many votes if there had been many waverers. But the truth 
was that the acceptance of tho Bill was a foregone conclusion, 
The principle of compulsion had been conceded in the debates on 
the Bill for compelling unmarried men, and thus there was the 
curious spectacle of the more drastic second Bill being discussed 
without excitement. Even Sir John Simon, though he continued 
his opposition, was no longer nervously regarded as the dark horse 
who might bring off a surprise. Mr. Henderson, who mado an 
extremely useful contribution to the debate, pointed out that the 
critics of the existing Military Service Act had been all wrong, 
They had denied that 650,000 unmarried men were available, 
but, as a matter of fact, 750,000 hed been found. The Army 
would receive 300,000 of these, and 187,000 were already with 
the colours. In the division 328 voted for the second reading, and 
only 36 against. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Service Bill wag 
in Committee, and Sir John Lonsdale moved to make it apply 
to Ircland. His appeal was made pointedly and personally to 
Mr. Redmond. Mr. Asquith objected that the compulsion of 
Ireland, not being a matter of agreement, was inexpedient and 
impracticable. The attempt to apply it would delay tho Bill, 
Moreover, the Government were investigating the whole question 
of bearing arms in Ireland, and in the circumstances he asked 
Sir John Lonsdale to withdraw his amendment. Sir Edward Carson 
assumed that the Government were acting on the advice of Mr. 
Redmond. He regretted that Ireland was governed indirectly by 
men who had no official responsibility. At the same time, if Mr 
Redmond declared that compulsion was impossible, so must it be 


Mr. Redmond disclaimed all influence in the government of 
Ireland. He had had none either before the Coalition was formed 
or since. As for applying conscription to Ireland, it would be, in 
his opinion, not only a wrong and unwise thing, but an insane 
thing. Colonel Churchill intervened to say that, though com- 
pulsion for Ireland was out of the question for the moment, it 
might be brought about by arrangement between Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. Redmond. Mr. Long promised various critics to 
find out whether it would be feasible to insert a provision in the 
Bill making it possible to change the age-limits by resolution when- 
ever desirable. On Wednesday it was announced that the Gover 
ment accepted this wise suggestion. As regards the Irish question, 
we feel bound to consent to Mr. Asquith’s decision. We are sorry, 
but cannot really hesitate. The assumption has been all through 
that Ireland stood apart. The Registration Act did not apply 
there. It is too late to go right back to the beginning and 
reconsider the position of Ireland in the present dangerous 
circumstances, as there seems to be no chance of agreement among 
the Irish leaders themselves. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday a debate on the Irish policy 
of the Government was raised by Lord Loreburn, who was 
supported by Lord Midleton and others. Since, however, the 
debate is to be continued, and since this week the pressure on out 
space, always heavy, is even heavier than usual, we must leave ths 
matter over till our next issue. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday, after a flood of questions 
about Ireland, and a statement by Mr. Asquith that the Commission 
to inquire into the revolt would be under the chairmanship of Lo 
Hardinge, late Viceroy of India, the other members being Mr. Justieé 
Shearman and Sir Mackenzie Chalmers, the discussion of the Military 
Service Bill was continued. None of the amendments to limit the 
operation of the Bill was passed. It is evident that the House of 
Commons has come to the conclusion that its proper course is @ 
give the Government what they ask for—no more and no less. 
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The news from the Western Front is exceedingly meagre, save 
gone from the Verdan sector. There throughout the week the 
Germans have been monotonously hammering at the gates of 
the unconquered and unconquerable forces of France. Attack 
and counter-attack have succeeded each other, but apparently 
with a great balance of loss against the Germans. Clearly the 
Germans have not abandoned the attack on Verdun, but are 
becoming more and more involved in the adventure which they so 


yshly undertook. 


We must find room to note the very grave statements made by 
the Washington correspondent of the Times in Thursday's issue. 
It appears that President Carranza demands that the American 
troops should be at once withdrawn from Mexico. The situation 
has been further aggravated by another bloody raid across the 
American frontier, this time, it is believed, by Carranzistas, not by 
General Villa’s men. No wonder that the correspondent tells us 
that there is much anxiety and a fear that General Pershing’s 
fozce may be attacked by superior numbers. We trust that the 

ple of America will need no assurance that their Mexican 
difficulties are regarded here with the utmost sympathy. 
It is not too much to say that if ihe bloodstained bandits of Mexico 
were to involve General Pershing’s gallant force in ruin, the feeling 
throughout the British Empire would be one of profound sorrow, 
though we are bound to add that such sorrow would be tempered 
with indignation against politicians who, with all the warnings 
that have been received by them, have had the incredible 
folly to pursue a forward policy in regard to a neighbouring State 
without making preparation for sustaining that policy. 


The last message sent by General Townshend to General Lake 
before the surrender of Kut was read by Lord Kitchener in the 
House of Lords on Thursday week. It was as follows: ‘“ We are 
pleased to know that we have done our duty, and recognize that 
eur situation is one of the fortunes of war. We thank you and 
General Gorringe and all ranks of the Tigris force for the great 
efforts you have made to save us.” Lord Kitchener, in paying a 
tribute to General Townshend’s splendid defence, confirmed the 
report that the Turkish commander, Khalil Bey, in admiration of 
that defence, had allowed General Townshend to keep his sword. 
Mr. Edmund Candler in a despatch published on Wednesday says 
that the Kut garrison was reduced to a daily ration of four ounces 
of flour and a piece of horseflesh. The garrison was burdened with 
six thousand native civilians, who dared not leave, as the Turks 
shot these who were caught trying to escape. It is a pleasure to 
record that the Turks have treated the surrendered garrison most 
chivalrously, distributing food as liberally as possible, and assisting 
the passage of the sick and wounded to the headquarters of the 
Tigris force. It is believed that General Townshend with his 
AD.C. and servant have been sent to Constantinople. 








In a letter to the Mayors of Lowestoft and Yarmouth, published 
in the papers of Wednesday, Mr. Balfour makes the very interesting 
announcement that Sir John Jellicoe, without impairing his essential 
naval superiority over Germany, has been able to detach “ important 
forces ” for service in the southern regions of the North Sea. More- 
ever, submarines and monitors are now available in growing 
numbers for coast defence. Mr. Balfour thinks that the last raid on 
the East Coast by German ships, and the bombardment lasting 
half-an-hour, were Germany’s peculiar way of redeeming her pledge 
to support the Irish rebels. He adds: ‘* Another raid on the coast 
ef Norfolk (never a safe operation) will be henceforth far more 
Ferilous to the aggressors.” 





We deeply regret that we cannot findspace to deal at length with 
the very eloquent and moving speech as to Labour’sstake inthe war 
made by Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of Australia, at the 
Fatriotic Labour demonstration at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday 
tight, a demonstration arranged by the British Workers’ National 
League. Mr. Hughes told his hearers that the issue of the war 
means life or death to Labour as well as to liberty. “It is the 
prople’s war. They alone can ensure victory, but victory can 
aly be won by organization.” Not only was everything in Mr. 
Hughes's speech marked by a deep sincerity, but there was much 
that was stimulating and suggestive in a high degree even to 
those who, like ourselves, cannot adopt all Mr. Hughes's economic 
eonclusions. In one thing, however, we can agree with him abso- 
lutely—that “the welfare of the nation depends on its crop of 
men,” and that what we want is “a numerous and virile people.” 
As strongly do we embrace, endorse, and maintain his deriva- 
tive conclusion that this means “reasonable wages, secure employ- 
ment, and healthy labour conditions.” 


JS 


“gulled” by “ parrot talk about Free Trade.” We merely want 
to remind him that, do what he will, neither he nor anybody else 
can get beyond the plain fact that there are only two ways in which 
@ nation can obtain what it needs—either by producing those 
things itself, or by making something else to exchange for those 
things with other nations. Which of these two courses the nation 
should take must depend upon which is the more advantageous to 
it from the economic, the moral, the political, and the military 
point of view, oz, rather, from a well-balanced combination of 
them all. We have never wanted to put the Free Trade case 
h’g ver than that, but here is a fact from which nobody is going to 
escape by the use of vituperative epithets or of abstractions that 
beg the question. 


On Saturday last Mr. Lloyd George addressed a meeting of his 
constituents at Conway. In another month he would have accom- 
plished a year’s work at the Ministry of Munitions, and it would the. 
be his duty to render an account of his stewardship to the House 
of Commons, For the present, he would only say that we had 
increased enormously not merely the output but, what was more 
important in a long war, the capacity to turn out munitions. 
Mr. Lloyd George next touched upon numbers and compulsion, 
and expressed his pride in our achievements. Nothing now 
done in the way of compulsion could ever detract from the 
satisfaction we had in the fact that we were the first nation 
in the history of the world that had raised purely by voluntary 
means over three millions of men for any great military 
enterprise. 


After declaring that, in his opinion, the need for compulsion arose 
last September, Mr. Lloyd George turned to the suggestion that 
he had ceased to be a Liberal because he had adopted compulsion. 
In that case there must be a good many Liberals in the same plight, 
because barely one-tenth of the Liberal Party had voted against 
compulsion in the House of Commons. All the rest voted for it. 
Mr. Lloyd George went on to deal very faithfully with his assailants. 
After calling his chief assailant an “ assassin,” he continued as 
follows :— 

“Millions of gallant lives have fallen; the fate of Europe, the fate, 
perhaps, of the British Empire—perhaps the fate of human liberty for 
generations—is trembling in the balance, and if any man believes, on 
the testimony of the person who publishes or invents private conversa- 
tion in order to malign a friend—if any man believes that I am capable 
amid such terrible surroundings of making use of them for a base and 
treacherous intrigue to advance my private ends, let him believe it. 
I seek neither his friendship nor his support. ‘I reserve my sympathy 
for those who get either, and my disdain for those who merit it.” 


There are people, continued Mr. Lloyd George, who say: “ ‘ What 
is he up tonow ?’ I am going to tell you what I am up to—I am 
up to winning this war.” Mr. Lloyd George ended his speech 
on that high note of courage to which he has accustomed us during 
the war, and for which we must all be grateful, even though we 
cannot agree with certain of his controversial methods, “I have 
no fear of the people. Britain will fight it out. We are a sluggish 
people, but no one ever made the mistake without suffering for it 
that we were faint-hearted.” 


Because we have forgotten our old quarrels with Mr. Lloyd 
George, and: because we realize his splendid devotion to the cause 
and his willingness to spend himself body and soul in the service 
of his country, we are not going to pay him the bad compliment 
of flattering him or concealing his faults. He has won the un 
stinted admiration of the country as a fighting man. If he is to 
win its confidence also, he must curb his restlessness of spirit and 
his recklessness of tongue. He must learn that a boat has to be 
trimmed as well as driven full speed ahead. Above all, he must 
remember that acting with other men is a very delicate art, and 
demands not merely loyalty in substance but in form. It has 
been said that he who has a partner in business has a master, 
In the same way, in politics he who has colleagues has masters. 
Though it seems a hard saying, a Cabinet Minister must give up 
his complete freedom of action, and in times of stress even his 
freedom of association. If he attempts to enjoy them, those 
with whom he is acting are always in danger of suffering wrong at 
his hands. He must consider the impact upon his colleagues of 
his deeds, his words, and his “connexions.” It would be far 
pleasanter merely to eulogize Mr. Lloyd George, but he is, we believe, 
large-minded enough to understand that our criticism is not the 
outcome of animosity but of sympathy. 











We do not want, any moze than does Mr. Hughes, to be 





| Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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OPICS OF TH . far-reaching importance must be allowed to him Without 


——— Ge 
COLONEL WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


HE return of Colonel Churchill to the House of Commons, 
which we are told is to be permanent, has set going a 
number of rumours as to the future of the most audacious 
and brilliant figure in our public life. Colonel Churchill, it 
is alleged, is to come back into the Cabinet, and to come 
back as Irish Secretary. Our first impulse is to treat these 
rumours with indifference and contempt, as something which 
no sane person can contemplate seriously, and we are bound 
to say that personally we do not regard them as well founded. 
Still, the dangers which must flow from his return to office, 
were it to take place, are so many and so great, and the 
peril of impairing the stability of the Cabinet by the inclusion 
of such an influence as his is so far-reaching, that we feel it 
is better to run the risk of having discovered a mare’s-nest 
than to fail to speak out before it is too late. With 
so much of apology, we must state the reasons which should 
prevent any sane Government from availing themselves 
of the brain-power and vigour of action that Colonel Churchill 
unquestionably possesses. With Colonel Churchill we have 
no personal quarrel. It is on his public acts alone that 
we judge him. Whether he has the qualities that 
might make him a_ successful autocratic demagogue of 
the kind of which the history of the French Revolution 
affords examples we shall not attempt to decide, but we are 
certain, judging from his past record, that he has a restlessness 
of mind and an instability of purpose, joined with the reckless 
egotism of the political gambler, which would make him a 
most dangerous element in a Cabinet where joint action has 
to be secured by scrupulous loyalty to a common cause, 
and where self-suppression and self-sacrifice are essential. 
What is wanted in the Ministry just now is a man who can 
be trusted. But who dare say that Colonel Churchill has 
the quality of political trustworthiness? Be his political 
ee what it may, he is above all things a mauvais coucheur. 
he men who have to lie in the bell-tent of the War 
Council would deserve our sincerest pity were he included. 

Those who can throw their memories back thirty years will 
remember the story of how, after Lord Randolph Churchill 
had left Lord Salisbury’s Ministry for a month or so, the 
Prime Minister was asked why he did not once more include 
in his Cabinet a politician so brilliant in debate and so 
dangerous in opposition. Lord Salisbury is said to have 
answered in a figure. He asked his inquirer whether he had 
ever hadacarbuncle on his neck. “If you have ever had one, 
you are not likely to want to repeat the experience.” But 
the present Administration has had experience of Colonel 
Churchill. When, then, we record our protest against 
his inclusion in the Ministry, we are not indulging in 
prophecy, or in mere prejudice against an untried man of 
whom it might be said that the responsibilities of great office 
will steady him and prove his high qualities. Colonel Churchill 
both before and during the war held one of the highest offices 
in the State. Therefore he can be judged by the only safe 
test for a politician—not by rumour or by speculations 
as to what he might or might not do when in power, but 
by an ample public record. That record must be recalled. 
It is one which shows that he has the qualities which 
should militate against his appointment to a War Cabinet. 
It is a record of recklessness in speech, of waywardness in 
action, of irresponsibility in word and deed, of the committal 
of his colleagues behind their backs to doubtful courses, of 
the use of a persuasive and dominating personality for self- 
advancement—or, if that is prejudging the case, for the 
adoption of dangerous and ill-judged action. It shows a 
man capable not only of acting rashly, but of following rash 
deeds by rasher attempts to vindicate them, a man willing 
to risk the welfare of the nation rather than confess to 
failure. 

Before, however, we deal with the specific items of his 
record it is only just and fair that we should set forth the 
credit side of the balance-sheet. We admit in the fullest 
possible way that there is one important item which must be 
placed to Colonel Churchill’s credit. We are not going into 
the controversy as to whether, as a matter of fact, it was he 
or another member of the Board of Admiralty who took the 
responsibility of giving the orders for the mobilization of the 
Fleet, or, rather, for maintaining the mobilization which a 
thrice-happy fortune had ordered for other purposes— 
those of the naval review and manoeuvres of July, 1914. In 
any case, Colonel Churchill was at the head of the Admiralty, 
and could have overborne those who actually gave the order 











any grudging or reduction. 

Now for the other side of the account. A 
us say that we shall not allow any weight anh 
the rumours as to what went on in the Cabinet In > 
probability those rumours, like most Cabinet rumours the 
misleading. We are going to judge Colonel Churchill 
solely by facts known to the public. First of the 
is the Antwerp fiasco. Here, no doubt, the formal res u;, 
bility rests with the Government who sanctioned. and 
endorsed a scheme which began with a wild and ill-prepared 
rush into Antwerp and ended in a wild and disastrous tush 
out of it. At the same time, it would be absurd to ignore the 
fact that in all human transactions of this kind there must 
be some one who suggests and inspires a particular action. 
In this case the — was Colonel Churchill. Here, if ever 
is an example of securus judicat orbis terrarum. It is some. 
thing more than mere gossip which joins the name of Colonel 
Churchill to the Antwerp adventure. Moreover, every ong 
knows that though Colonel Churchill had officially nothi 
to do with military operations, and though the attemp: 
relief of Antwerp was a purely military piece of work, he went 
in person to Antwerp and, as far as can be judged from 
the published accounts, took control of the operations, in 
which a body of troops composed partly of Marines, 
and partly of the then ental Naval Division (men who 
had not even learnt how to load and fire their rifles), were 
pitted against the best trained forces of Germany in a forlorm 
hope which would have been a trying ordeal for the finest 
veterans in the world. If Colonel Churchill had no mor 
than a share of the collective responsibility for the Antwerp 
imbroglio, what in the name of wonder was he doing on the 
banks of the Schelde in October, 1914% We by no means 
contend that the strategic ideas behind the Antwerp Expedi- 
tion were bad. On the contrary, we think they were sound. 
But that is no great thing. It is a comparatively easy matter 
to develop big strategic ideas. The difficulty lies in carrying 
them out. Most difficult of all is the work of determining 
whether you have a sufficient force, and the right kind of force, 
to give those ideas practical effect. 

One might have imagined that here would be a case of “ once 
bitten, twice shy,” but apparently in the confusion of war the 
Cabinet forgot even their proverbial philosophy. Next came 
a reckless verbal interlude in which Colonel Churchill, appar- 
ently without adequate consultation with his colleagues, 
placed naval German prisoners of war who had formed part 
of the crews of captured submarines under treatment which 
nominally, though not actually, constituted a breach of the 
Hague Convention—a course of which the Germans, as any 
reasonable man must have known, were in a position to compel 
immediate disavowal owing to the fact that they could 
threaten reprisals upon our prisoners in their hands. Colonel 
Churchill then turned his attention to another strategic 
problem. He saw, as did every man with anything like a head 
on his shoulders, that it would be an enormous advantage 
to the Allies if they could open communication with Russia 
through the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Here again the 
political and strategic advantages to be obtained were beyond 
question. All depended upon the means employed to achieve 
them. We had no military force ready, or at any rate on the 
spot, to undertake the difficult work of opening the Dardanelles 
by taking the Straits forts in reverse. Such trifles apparently 
did not weigh with Colonel Churchill. He wanted to do the 
thing which always proves a terrible temptation to military 
statesmen, and which they should rigorously banish from 
their minds. He wanted to win a porn. a victory, he 
wanted to win it quickly, and, worst of all, he wanted to win 
it for himself so as to be able to let his friends and supporters 
say, in effect, “ Alone he did it!” Therefore he persuaded 
his colleagues—at least that is how we must once more JU 
the facts in spite of conventional denials—into allowing him to 
use the Navy to attempt the task of forcing the Dardanelles 
single-handed. What the Fleet would have done even if it 
had forced the Dardanelles, and arrived in front of a city 
a million people occupied by half-a-million Turkish soldiers 
under German direction, no one has ever sugges 
It could not have provided a landing party of more than 
a few thousand Marines and bluejackets. The woul 
literally have been swallowed up in Constantinople. The 
scheme was a nightmare of a rash and disordere 
imagination. The Ministry may have been culpable 1 
having endorsed the scheme, but that cannot justify 
the inspirer of this tactical outrage. Possibly the old 
Cabinet—not, remember, the present National Government 
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but Mr. Asquith’s first Administration—would reply as 
did Pitt when the French statesman asked him how the 
English people could put up with so wild and dangerous a 
demagogue as Charles James Fox: “ You have not come 
under the wand of the enchanter.” We admit the plea for 
the first offence, but it cannot be pleaded twice. be 

Colonel Churchill’s actions since he has been in opposition 
support our contention that his presence in a Cabinet 
would be a source of the gravest national peril. We say 
nothing as to the way in which he has first taken up 
and then thrown over a military career. But look at his 
first great Parliamentary coup de thédive, when he returned 
from the front to tell the House of Commons that the only 
way to save the nation was to put his old enemy, Lord Fisher, 
into high office. Charles James Fox would not have dared 
to commit such a piece of effrontery as that. Alcibiades 
would have recoiled from it as too impudent. As to the 
exact details of this sinister manceuvre we have, of course, 
no knowledge, but it is obvious that what Colonel Churchill 
was out to do was to wreck the Cabinet. He failed to wreck 
it, either then or subsequently, when the compulsion crisis 
and the talk about other resignations, including that of Mr. 
Lloyd George, seemed to give presage of a hurricane in which 
the stormy petrel of politics would find work for his idle wings. 
We are on public grounds supporters of Mr. Asquith and his 
Government. But we are bound to confess that if they are 
go foolish as to readmit Colonel Churchill to office, and especi- 
ally to an office making him responsible for the government 
of Ireland, it will become well-nigh impossible for reasonable 
men to defend their action. By readmitting Colonel Churchill 
to their councils they would, as they surely must know, 
forfeit the confidence of all that is soundest and best in English 
public opinion. 





REBELLION AND CLENENCY. 

HE argument that it is unwise to make martyrs is very 
familiar, very attractive, and frequently sound. The 
argument is being applied without reserve to the situation in 
Ireland. “Why,” it is asked, “create cruel memories ? 
Cruel memories have always been the fuel of Irish disaffection. 
It should be the chief aim of the Government not to minister 
to the too precious sense of Irishmen that they are an aggrieved 
and tortured race.” We are told that for a thousand por- 
traits of the martyr, Robert Emmet, in Ireland you will 
not find one of the rebel Smith O’Brien, who was not martyred. 
The true way, it is delicately indicated, to deal with Irish 
rebels is to treat them with Inglorious leniency. Reproduce 
whenever you can the anticlimax of the rebellion of the 
unhappy Smith O’Brien, who was dismally run to earth in 
Widow MacCormack’s cabbage garden, and was ultimately 
allowed, though convicted of high treason, to keep his skin 
whole. As a result he has been passed over in history with 
contemptuous neglect. We confess that we ourselves are 
instinctively drawn by the plea for leniency, and we are not 
in any danger of forgetting all that can be said from this 
point of view. If ever things went wrong in Ireland aftera 
oer of unwavering strictness, we should be tormented by the 
oubt whether all might not have gone well if only under- 
standing, sympathy, and conciliation had taken the place 
of frigid severity. But we cannot be troubled by that doubt 
now. For the fact is that indulgence has been practised in 
Ireland as never before, there or anywhere else. The Sinn 
Fein Volunteers were allowed to do what they pleased. Did 
they want to practise attacks on public buildings in Irish 
towns in rehearsal of the rebellion about to come? By all 
means! The regular troops should be confined to barracks, 
to prevent all chance of unpleasantness, while the manceuvres 
were being carried out! Never were a Government so 
forward in believing the best of disloyalty in order to excel in 

the political art of not making martyrs. 

But Mr. Birrell’s plan was a disastrous and bloody failure. 
Gentleness and sympathy have had a long and a fair trial, 
and they have betrayed us. Yet those who talk about the 
horror and brutality of the comparatively few executions 
which have taken place in Ireland still go on arguing as 
though the panacea for Ireland were ever more indulgence. 
We see that the Manchester Guardian says that the executions 

are becoming an atrocity.” An atrocity to execute a very 
few of the leaders of a rising deliberately designed to make 
the Germans our masters—a rising which murderously took 
the lives of hundreds of soldiers and civilians who were un- 
warned and unprepared for what was coming, a rising which 
was conducted with the unscrupulous brutality of expanding 
bullets, manufactured from German models if not actually 
tent from Germany! We are told that as De Wet was treated 








with generosity by General Botha, so the Irish rebels should be 
treated with generosity by us or we shall be eternally dis- 
graced. We were among the first to plead for De Wet. But 
there is no analogy whatever between the case of one who 
was rather in the position of an old Jacobite chief, and the 
case of a young Irishman who has been born into the. polity 
which he tries to destroy and may even have accepted a 
position and a salary from the Government which he betrays. 
Indeed, one of the most remarkable facts in the Irish rising 
has been the number of minor Civil Servants who have joined 
the rebels. By accepting positions of trust they lulled sus- 
picion, and when they have committed high treason their 
friends invite us to believe that it was natural for them to 
act as they did. They had never intended loyalty ; they were 
only spoiling the Egyptians while they waited for their chance 
to kill Pharaoh ! 

If it is said that there is a general feeling of repugnance at 
the executions in Ireland, we absolutely denyit. A very few 
persons can sometimes create a feeling by clamorously assert- 
ing that it already exists. But sensible Englishmen and 
Irishmen will not be deceived. They must know that in 
gee to the crimes committed the punishment has 

een slight. We desire no man’s blood. We would infinitely 
prefer that a may lived rather than died, whether he be re- 
bellious or loyal. ‘ But is it not madness to talk as though 
rebellion were always somehow excusable, and the right of 
the peaceable citizen to live in safety were a matter of quite 
minor importance ? The elements of danger are still wide- 
spread in Ireland. What can conceivably be more likely to 
rekindle the flame than to allow heady young intellectuals, 
with their minds full of frothy political philosophy and senti- 
mental poetry, to feel that rebellion can be conducted under 
a system of limited liability ? If this idea is encouraged for 
a moment, there will certainly be more trouble. More police- 
men will be murdered, more unarmed soldiers will be seized 
and shot without even the justice of the Court-Martial which 
the rebels themselves receive. The policy of strict justice 
must prevail, for the policy of indulgence has been tried and 
has failed. Even if the latter were possible in time of peace, 
it cannot be maintained in time of war. The entdté young 
intellectual will go on enjoying the excitement and the heroic 
posturing of rebellion so long as he knows that he need not 
pay the supreme penalty for his crime. It is absolutely 
essential that limited liability should not be the accepted 
system. Rebellion must be recognized as nothing less than 
rebellion. To pretend in some perverted, muddle-headed way 
that the real authors of “atrocities” in Ireland are the 
unhappy soldiers who have sufiered so much from the rebellion 
is an outrage. For the rest, we have no doubt that while the 
real leaders of rebellion have deserved their fate, the rank- 
and-file of the rebels who were deluded by their intellectual 
superiors, and were misled by stories of a German landing in 
Ireland and the collapse of France, are the very proper objects 
of a most easy and generous treatment. In truth, the Govern- 
ment owe them generosity, for it was the Government who 
allowed them to be deluded, quietly looking on and saying 
nothing to check the process. 





LORD CURZON AND THE CABINET. 


OTHING could have been better than Lord Curzon’s 
speech to the Primrose League. Not only did he 
say the right thing about the position of the Cabinet 
in the right way, but he was the right man to say it. The 
speech showed all the qualities which a great and responsible 
statesman should show at a time of national peril. In the 
first place, there was loyalty—loyalty to the head of the 
Government, loyalty to colleagues, loyalty to the nation. 
Next, there were steadfastness and common-sense. The 
speech proved that Lord Curzon has not been awed by rumour 
into taking the conventions or the fashions of the moment 
as gospel, but can still regard our Constitutional machinery 
with coolness and reason. Lastly, the speech exhibited true 
political courage. 

If Lord Curzon’s speech was valuable as exhibiting the moral 
qualities we have just described, it was equally valuable in its 
specific answers to criticism. He showed what a huge element 
of cant and claptrap there is in the attacks upon the Govern- 
ment in regard to the way in which the nation’s business is 
conducted under war conditions. It has become the con- 
ventional thing for critics to dwell upon the size of the 
Government, and to attempt to gain supporters for a wrecking 
policy by declaring that the country is being ruled by “a 
talkative public meeting ” of twenty-three men, and by asking 


how swift decisions such as war demands can be taken by 
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such a body. Lord Curzon’s answer is that the war is not 
being conducted by a body of twenty-three men, but by 
exactly that Council or Committee of leading statesmen for 
which the assailants of the Government are clamouring. 
The war is managed by a War Committee of six, who have an 
absolutely free hand. “The view that the Cabinet spend 
their time in viewing, reviewing, modifying, mending, endors- 
ing, or rejecting the decisions of the War Committee of six 
has no truth in it.” What happens, Lord Curzon tells us, 
is that the decisions of the Committee are circulated when 
the meetings are over among the Cabinet. Not one of them 
has ever been overruled, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred they are not even debated. In a word, the Cabinet 
leaves the conduct of war business entirely in the hands of 
the six. Lord Curzon next met the objection that six 
men are too many, and went on very pertinently to point 
out that if they were reduced to three you would have an 
agitation to bring them down to one, and then an agitation 
to cut off the head of the single culprit. He summed up 
by declaring that the work of the Committee is not 
impeded either by the curiosity or the garrulity of the 
twenty-three. We have thus Lord Curzon’s assurance that, 
as a matter of fact, the war is being run, as it ought to 
be run, by what is in effect a small ruling Cabinet, while 
the larger Cabinet continues to conduct the general 
administration of the country. 

Having met and demolished the plea, founded on ignorance 
or prejudice, that the Government are trying to run the war 
by the methods of a debating society, Lord Curzon went on to 
deal with what he termed “ another illusion,” the illusion that 
the Government think themselves indispensable. Here, we are 
glad to say, he was as bold as he was frank. He did not 
s.mply tell his hearers that the Government would be 
suas to retire if Parliament withdrew its confidence, but 
added the condition that there must be other responsible 
Ministers likely to be found to take their places. This is an 
essential point. The Government are trustees for the nation. 
They are, in fact, in the temporary position of dictators, and 
they cannot lay down their trust merely out of what Bacon 
called “niceness or satiety ”’—because they are “ bored” 
or feel “fed up” with the ungrateful task of government. 
They are on the box-seat, and they have got te go on driving 
the coach, and must not throw down the reins in a pet because 
some voluble person in the dickey is standing up on the seat 
waving his arms like a windmill and screaming “ Knaves! 
Fools! Idiots! Traitors!”’ So good is Lord Curzon’s statement 
as to why the Ministry must retain office and submit to the 
jeer that they consider themselves indispensable that we must 
give it verbatim. It is a capital example of that wise common- 
sense of which we have spoken above as distinguishing Lord 
Curzon’s attitude :— 

“If a Ministry like this, representing all classes and parties, were to 
break up, and the national unity were thereby impaired, it would un- 
doubtedly be a great encouragement to our enemies and would strike 
consternation among our Allies and friends. The greatest contribution 
Great Britain can make to tho war is not merely numbers of men, 
munitions, or ships, but the unbroken front, the unimpaired solidarity, 
the stubborn tenacity of this nation as a whole. Of that unity and 
tenacity the Government is the symbol. I do not say that we are the 
only Government capable of retaining unimpaired the national unity, 
but as we represent all parties in the State we arc much more likely to 
retain it than any other Ministry that could be put in our place for the 
time being. If you change the Government you may very likely get a 
superior body of men, and if that were so my colleagues and I would 
gladly give our support to any Government well constituted that was 
placed in that position, but you would do it at the expense of national 
unity.” 

So much for what we may call Lord Curzon’s explanation 
to his countrymen of the true position of the Cabinet and 
of the way in which it conducts its duties. He wasas happy 
in particular points. In dealing with the capitulation at Kut 
he showed courage as well as common-sense. The surrender 
was “a tragedy, but it was not a disaster.” In spite of 
the fact that he laid himself open to the accusation of 
minimizing and explaining away a defeat, he pointed out 
what is none the less the literal truth—that the military 
importance of the event and its effect upon the ultimate 
issucs of the war will be small “and very remote.” He 
went on to show how great was the service rendered to the 
cause in the course of the five months in which the gallant 
garrison held out. It had a double effect. It weakened 
the power of the Turks in their opposition to the Russian 
advance in the Caucasus, and it also prevented them from 
making headway with their plans for the invasion of Egypt. 
All this is demonstrably true. At the moment, however, 
a timid politician would not have dared to say it lest he 
should be accused of “ oily optimism.” But Lord Curzon’s 
optimism did not end here. In a notable passage he pointed 











out how untrue was the view that we had made no 

and that the Germans up to now must be regarded as t 
winners because they are still in possession of the territ - 
which they have devastated and overrun. The Allied nati 

he told his hearers, were gaining in numbers and resoy aoe 
biding their time, and before long the superiority would 
be the.rs. The Allies had complete unity of counsel amo 
themselves, and perhaps before long there would be a 
of action. The war might last a year or it might lag 
two years, but whether it lasted for a short or a long tj 
it must and would be won. Lord Curzon, we are Pod 
was prophesying with good reason ; but that does not i 
the courage and boldness of his utterance. There are times 
when it requires fortitude and greatness of mind to be an 
optimist, and when those who want rather to reflect the 
popular mind than to speak out their convictions prefer 
low and melancholy note to a high one. Thank Heayen! 
Lord Curzon is not one of these shirkers of the mind. 

Lord Curzon’s last word was perhaps the most valuable 
in a very valuable speech. Though it has not found muck 
expression in public, there has been an undercurrent gf 
doubt in the public mind of late in regard to the attitude 
of the Government towards the problem of peace. It hag 
been hinted by the enemies of the Cabinet that they woulg 
be only too eager to clutch at peace, however ignominious, if 
the slightest opportunity were presented to them for getting 
out of the war on terms which could be represented as auf. 
cient. Further, it has been suggested that they have already 
begun to search for excuses for peace. We have ourselves 
never paid any attention to rumours so ridiculous, for we 
are convinced that the Government are as sound in regard to 
peace as the most violent of their opponents. It is, however,a 
matter of supreme satisfaction that a man in Lord Curzon’s 
position should tell us straight out and in the plainest terms 
that “ the one thingdhe had never heard discussed in the Cabinea 
was peace. Great as might be the cost in life and treasure, 
they were prepared to pay it to the full in this supreme struggle 
to keep alive the soul of the world.” 

Before we leave the subject of Lord Curzon’s speech we 
must find space to protest against the monstrous way in which 
the Daily Mail commented thereon. In former times Lord 
Curzon used to receive unstinted praise from that organ as 
the exponent of compulsory service and Imperial policy. 
Because, however, he has dared to show his loyalty to the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues in a moment of supreme 
crisis, and to tell the nation that the gibe about government 
by a debating society of twenty-three men is a figment of 
the imagination, the Daily Mail turns upon him in the 
following terms :— 

“War is the “ee test of men, as of nations, and under its trials 

we are coming to know the real fibre of our politicians. Because Lori 
Curzon was a comparative success as an Indian Viceroy, it does not 
necessarily follow that he is a statesman of the stamp required to 
conduct a great world-conflict or that there was tho slightest justili- 
cation for the futile attempt to make him Air Minister. The nation 
is finding him out, and it can draw only one conclusion from his 
speech last night, so remarkable alike for its delicious comp 
and bland refusal to face the facts... . It is coming to ¢ 
Curzon, after all, with Sir John Simon, Mr. Birrell, and those other 
members of the 23 who have been found out.” 
We can only describe these words as a journalistic outrage. 
Lord Curzon must be content to remember that if he has lost 
the support of the chief organ of public panic, he has gained, 
or rather retained, even in a higher degree than before, the 
confidence of the saner, the braver, and the more steadfasb 
of his countrymen. 





TAXATION AND CONSUMPTION. 
([(CoMMUNICATED. ] 


E have no desire to attack the Government, or @ 
criticize unnecessarily any of their performances o 
omissions; but it is impossible not to feel and spe 
strongly with regard to their failure to take stronget 
steps at an earlier date to check consumption so as @ 
economize labour, materials, and tonnage. More than a yeat 
ago appeals were made to the Government from many 
quarters to impose a higher scale of taxation in order t 
check consumption. Later in the summer a movement W! 
this object in view was organized in the City, and a depu- 
tation, headed by the late Lord St. Aldwyn, waited upoa 
the Prime Minister. The proposition submitted by that 
deputation was perfectly clear and absolutely unanswerable. 
It was that the Government should at once, without waiting 
tor the formality of a general Budget, impose taxes upon the 
principal articles of consumption for the double purpos¢ | 
diminishing the total amount consumed and of secu 
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e for the State. No action was taken on these lines till 
September, when Mr. McKenna introduced the second 
Budget of last year, and proposed certain moderate ‘increases 
‘, existing duties on consumption, together with two or three 
a hat debatable new duties. The increases on tea and 
arene substantial, but the inadequacy of some of the 
Speeals then made may be measured by the fact that the 
Fereased duty on cofiee was only a penny per pound and on 
cocoa only a halfpenny per pound. Six months later Mr. 
McKenna recognized the absurdity of such increases, and in 
his last Budget raised the duties on cocoa and coffee by a 
gubstaptial amount. It is one of the mysteries of the pre- 
paration of a Budget that such a silly little mistake as that 
made last September could have passed unscathed through 
the Board of Inland Revenue, through the Treasury, and 
through the Cabinet. 

Almost equally inadequate was the increase in the duty on 

trol. The argument for a very heavy duty in the case of 
petrol was widely recognized. But for some reason the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer contented himself with an 
increase which, though doubtless heavy judged by peace 
standards, was quite insufficient to meet the situation created 
by the war. If we look at the figures for the first four months 
of this year, we find that there has been some slight check 
upon consumption as compared with the corresponding period 
for 1915, but if we go back to 1914 the situation is reversed. 
In the first four months of 1914 the importation of motor- 
spirit was thirty-three million gallons. In the corresponding 
yeriod of the present year the importation was thirty-nine 
million gallons. At a time when it is of the utmost im- 
portance to diminish the demands upon our shipping, and 
also to diminish the adverse balance of trade due to excess of 
imports, it is extremely regrettable that the Government 
should content themselves with the present rate of taxation 
on motor-spirit. It is notorious that motor-cars are still being 
very largely used purely for pleasure purposes, such as race 
meetings and Sunday jaunts. If an increased tax did not 
stop these practices, it would at least yield an increased 
revenue to the Exchequer. 

There are numerous other imports and home products 
which could perfectly well be made to yield a substantial 
revenue to the State, while alternatively, or even simul- 
taneously, the imposition of a tax would have the effect of 
diminishing consumption. Instead of seeking out these 
commodities twelve months ago, the Goverament allowed 
the whole matter to slide, except for such small increases 
of taxation as were adopted in the September Budget. 
By the end of last year the Government, to their surprise, 
found themselves faced with an acute problem owing to the 
deficiency of tonnage. To meet this difficulty, which might 
have been obviated, at any rate to a very large extent, by 
adequate taxation in the first instance, Ministers suddenly 
adopted the policy of prohibition. In defence of that policy 
it was argued that only by complete prohibition could sufii- 
cient relief be immediately given to the tonnage difficulty. 
Yet at the same time the Government were compelled to 
recognize the impossibility of making prohibition absolutely 
complete, and Committees were set up to hear special claims 
for exemption and to make arrangements for the partial 
importation of the prohibited goods. Necessarily a state 
of confusion has been created, and an immense amount of 
personal irritation, accompanied frequently by a sense of 
injustice, has been caused. Probably it is necessary to 
maintain these prohibitions or partial prohibitions for the 
present, but we do most strongly urge that this policy ought 
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dress, in food, and in everything. Yet consumption con- 
tinues to rise because the general standard of wages has 
gone up. Nor can the problem be solved by the policy of 
prohibition. If an article is prohibited, others will be 
consumed, The only way to check total consumption is 
through heavy taxation. 

One of the latest appeals is for economy in the consumption 
of gas and electric-light. Here is a clear case for a new tax. 
It would be perfectly easy to require every gas and electric- 
light undertaking, whether it be a private company or a 
municipal Corporation, to pay into the Exchequer ten per cent. 
of its gross receipts, leaving the undertaking concerned to 
recover the amount from the consumer. Necessarily such a 
tax on the home production of light ought to be accompanied 
by a tax on imported light in the shape of petroleum. In 
India there has for several years been a tax on petroleum, 
which yields a substantial amount of revenue, and it is difficult 
to see what reasonable objection could be raised to a similar 
tax in this country. 

Another direction in which the financial courage of the 
Government has failed is with regard to Post Office charges. 
Before his September Budget Mr. McKenna signed the Report 
of the Public Retrenchment Committee urging that the 
Canadian precedent should be followed, and that an additional 
halfpenny should be imposed upon penny letters. The same 
teport also urged that the charge for halfpenny postcards and 
postal packets should be raised to a penny. These proposals 
would have yielded a very substantial revenue of four or five 
million pounds at the least. They would also have had the 











to be supplemented by a courageous adoption of the old- 
fashioned remedy of taxation. 

_ The problem to be solved is not merely the checking of 
imports, but the checking of total consumption. Doubtless 
it is an advantage by itself that imports should be checked, 
because that provides an immediate relief to the tonnage 





problem ; but if a diminished demand for imported luxuries 
is accompanied by an increased demand for home-made 
luxuries, there is comparatively little gain to the country. 
The labour which should have been employed in producing 
necessaries of life or necessaries of war has been, from the 
national point of view, wasted on the production of luxuries. | 
No absolute definition of the word “ luxury ”’ is possible. All 
that can be said with confidence is that it is of natjonal 
mportance to diminish total consumption. This has been 
Tecognized by the Government, who, in addition to pro- 
hibiting certain imports, have organized at the expense of the 
taxpayer a great campaign for preaching economy. The 
‘pace on the hoardings which used to be occupied with appeals 
°r recruits is now occupied with appeals for economy in 


| 


effect of diminishing the work at the Post Office, thus setting 
free labour either for military purposes or for the making of 
munitions. Finally, they would have checked the consumption 
of paper both in the form of stationery and in the form of 
printed circulars. Yet the Government, because of the 
opposition of traders adversely affected, abandoned these 
financially valuable proposals. 

A financial blunder of a somewhat similar character dates 
back to an earlier period. Since the war began people who 
realize how serious is the struggle in which we are engaged 
have been shocked at the spectacle of the amount of time and 
money wasted upon the game of golf and the maintenance of 
golf-courses. At a time when the price of meat is rising 
rapidly it is something in the nature of a public scandal that 
such large areas of land should be devoted to a game which is 
an unquestionable luxury of the well-to-do classes. Even in 
time of peace a tax on golf-courses would be perfectly legiti- 
mate, yet it is worth recording that when Mr. Lloyd George 
introduced his Land Value Duties in 1909 he expressly refrained 
from subjecting golf-courses to the Undeveloped Land Duty. 
The question was dealt with by Mr. Masterman, then acting 
as Mr. Lloyd George’s assistant, who stated, in reply to 
a deputation at the House of Commons from various sporting 
associations asking for exemption for golf-courses, that “ Mr. 
Lloyd George was a very ardent golfer, and would no doubt 
look into the matter.” There is no obvious reason why golf- 
courses, and also race-courses, should not be subjected to a 
special tax based upon their agricultural value. 

The general conclusion is that the time has come for a 
further Budget specially devoted to the problem of restricting 
consumption by means of taxatioa. 








FRIGHTFULNESS AS CHRISTTANITY. 

T is always a pleasure to have said for you something which 
you do not like to say for yourself. We cannot com- 
plain that occasions of this sort of gratification have not been 
supplied to us from America during the war, even though the 
United States Government have not thought well to sanctioa 
the cause of the Allies in any explicit words. The support we 
have most valued has come from private persons, unofficial bodies, 
men unencumbered by office, newspapers, books, and magazine 
articles, and there has been plenty of it. We wish now to express 
our gratification at an article in the April number of the North 
American Review, by Mr. Morrison L. Swift, entitled “ Frightfulness 


as Christianity.” 


Mr. Swift begins by arguing, quite unanswerably as it seems 
to us, that the United States is bound to be affected vitally by 
the result of the war; she must inevitably share in its conse- 
quences. A German victory would crown Teuton intellectual 
standards with the sanction of triumphant fact. In the German 
mind “authority is the progeny of ability.” German authority 
would be exerted to spread ell over the world the methods which 
have built up the German Empire and had won the war. 
“ Neutrality,” says Mr. Swift in an extraordinarily apt phrase 
describing the present situation as it threatens America, “is merely 
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awaiting one’s turn to die.” He therefore asks himself what his 
country can do to save herself. ‘‘ Of the four policies open to the 
United States it is almost certain that that of partial but in- 
sufiicient preparedness will be chosen. These possible courses are : 
(1) pacificism, or complete unpreparation; (2) partial but too 
little preparation; (3) adequate preparedness to resist attacks ; 
(4) union with the Allies, once for all to eradicate the predatory 
militarism of the Central Powers of Europe.” ‘“ Partial but too 
little preparation” is indeed the policy which America seems to 
be following. It is the familiar way of democracy, yet there cannot 
well be anything more vain than to spend money for a particular 
purpose but not enough to achieve that purpose. There is waste, 
there is prodigality, ran mad! To pay out enough money just 
not to succeed! There is the sure road to prolonged human 
suffering. We know how well liked this policy has been in Britain 
by a very large number of people. If they are not cured now, 
they never will be; but at all events we hope that the quick wits 
of the American people will see the folly of it before it is too late. 
Mr. Swift is himself whole-heartedly for the fourth possible policy. 
He wants the instant active union of his country with the Allies. 
And here the blush rises to our cheeks. We are pleased, of course. 
We are gratified. We know as well as he does that our cause is 
the American cause, and that the cause of us both is the cause 
of humanity. But we are also embarrassed. We see the logic 
of his argument, but, all the same, logic is not everything, and 
the last thing we should wish is that the Allies should appeal to 
the United States to come into the war. For our part, we have 
never suggested that solution, and we should be sorry to think 
that any Englishman ever would suggest it. It may be that 
President Wilson is right, and that he will conserve the international 
basis of civilization in his own way. He must know what the 
prospect is if he fails and if Germany wins. Everything that he 
holds dear, everything that is assumed as an axiom by all peace- 
loving Americans about the sanctity of pledges as the basis of 
international conduct, will go by the board. The world will be a 
moral desert. The building of civilization in the relations of 
States will have to begin afresh. ‘It is a curious thing,” says 
Mr. Swift, that ‘“ when America is entrusted with the destiny of 
the human race Americans do not see it.” He believes that they 
invite unutterable calamities in the future in order to avoid very 
wight ones now. <A small part of our embarrassment at Mr. Swift’s 
gratifying argument is removed by what seems to us his over- 
estimate of the likelihood of Germany ruling the world. Let 
him be assured that the Allies mean to win this war, and have 
every confidence that they will win it. When they have done 
80 they will have no thought and no reason for bearing a grudge 
against America. If in that happy day Americans perceive that 
tho Allies have rendered them a service, and return us a “ Thank 
you,”’ we shall be sufficiently rewarded by the approval added to 
our own glowing sense of security achieved at last. 

The chief and much the most curious part of Mr. Swift’s survey 
ie his argument that it is hopeless to expect Germany to reform. 
He says that many Americans amiably believe that Germany 
is sound at heart, and that if she is shown by material disaster 
that her madness has betrayed her she will once again be a normal 
country practising moral and Christian ways as naturally as any 
other civilized country. But he declares that this belief is utterly 
ill-founded. For Germany cannot suddenly cast off an inter- 
pretation of Christianity which has been a slow growth and is 
how an essential part of her mental habit:— 

“ As relating to nations she has exercised and expunged Christianity. 
What she has done with it internally is at this moment beside the 
question: as a national individual she has entered on a new savagery 
entircly surpassing all the former qualifications of savagery. It is 
inaccurate and illusory to say that she has relapsed into paganism, 
however, for her present growth is a graduation from Christianity after 
intimate knowledge and long trial of it, whereas the pagans had possessed 
no Christianity and knew nothing about it. This is what makes the 
German repeal of the Christian religion vastly more than a reformation: 
it is a religious revolution. The step has been taken through no 
accident or inadvertence: never was anything done more orderly 
and circumspectly: Germany has calmly gone over Christian principles, 
weighed them in the scales of her thought, brought the trained intellects 
of lier universities to analyse and dissect them, and rejected them all. 
What she has reared in their place is a nation-toward-nation creed, 
the product not of tradition but of her present mentality and desires, a 
people-created gospel that is just as sacred to the German nation as 
Christianity was in its flower, and immeasurably more dynamically im- 
poles than any German religion has been for a long time. Yet there 
ias been no overt religious crisis or even ecclesiastical ripple; the 

_ oll forms and dogmas persist intact as respected impossibilities or 
venerated hypothetical futures, but their spirit and essential content 
Lave been transmuted into new meanings and aims.” 

We should say ourselves that what the German militaristic theo- 
logians have done is to invert the Old and New Dispensations, 
and to prefer the Old. The German Emperor when he appeals to 
the Aluighty to support his arma is invoking the God of the Old 








i 
Testament, certainly not of the New. It is a very strange situation 
to which Mr. Swift draws attention—Germany at home using al} 
the dogmas and rites of Christianity as though they had exact! 
the same value as we give them here, but abroad—in her relations 
with other nations—fin ing the culmination of religion in “ the 
splendid deeds of individuals upbuilding this gigantic and exalted 
entity.” Christianity becomes a Prussian war-song, Frightfulness 
for her ts Christianity. We hope and trust that in his prediction 
Mr. Swift may be wrong. If Germany cannot be reformed from 
within, we know not how she can be reformed. We may beat her 
to the ground, but that will not put a new heart in her, any more 
than Dr. Keate can be supposed to have made boys “pure in heart” 
by thrashing them. 

Mr. Swift ends by looking at Germany’s sinister mission from g 
purely political point of view. She is fighting that autocracy may 
triumph and democracy perish from the earth. ‘ Deeper thanalj 
other motives of this mammoth world-tragedy is the resolution 
of autocracy to survive.” It might be argued that on these terms 
the Emperor of Russia should find his natural place by the side 
of the Kaiser. But that would be a very blind and foolish view, 
The Tsar must know as well as any one that autocracy is not served 
by making autocracy to stink in the nostrils of the whole world, 
If he wanted to preserve autocracy—and it must be remembered 
that Russia is a country which slowly but most surely changes—he 
could not recommend it more disastrously than by peinting tothe 
example of Germany. But on the assumption that the most vital 
aspect of this great war is the attempt of an autocrat to annihilate 
democracy, what is democracy doing to defend itself ? Is demo. 
cracy at its full strength in the death-grapple ? Mr. Swift says;— 

“Great as is the tragedy of this long-planned upsurge to assassinate 
democracy, there is a greater one. That is the disunion of democracy 
in this crisis through the failure of the American nation to play its part; 
it is American insensibility to the vast meaning of events—negleet of 
this opportunity, perhaps the last one, forced on the world by autocracy 
itself, to take up the gauntict and crush autocracy out of existence. 
While autocracy summons every atom of its strength to extingnish 
freedom, not scrupling to turn Europe or the whole world into a hell for 
that purpose, all democracy’s weaknesses conspire for its own death, 
With the guilelessness of unweaned virtue democracy temporizes and 
compromises, suffereth long and is blind, excuses autocracy’s crimes, 
and affectionately denies that autocracy aims at its murder, cries that 
the world is wide enough for two inappeasable antagonisms to dwell 
together in unity, concedes autocracy the right to maintain itself, 
though that entails infinite grief and irreparable ruin to all the peoples 
of the planet. In the loftiest hour of existence and opportunity, 
democracy shirks.” 

We could not possibly have written that of America, nor, as we 
have said, do we rely upon mere logic, as Mr. Swift does for his 
conclusions. We take his words indirectly, but very thankfully, as 
one of the most warming and glowing tributes we have read tothe 
cause for which the Allies are spending their blood and their 
substance, 





j TIME AND CHARACTER. 
[COMMUNICATED. } 


” E shall not know ourselves.” This is the phrase in which 

simple people always predict great changes, and it is 
horribly realistic. The familiar is dear. Nevertheless the young 
often seek exhilaration in new surroundings. But if we come nob 
to “ know ourselves” we shall “ feel strange” indeed. There are 
a few people of whom their acquaintance say that they are “ always 
the same.” Time, they mean, has no effect upon their characters. 
But for most of us the modifying effect of time is slow but great. If 
we could meet ourselves ten or fifteen years hence, we should 
probably experience a certain shock, and that shock would not 
necessarily be caused by the impact of a new environment. We 
might be in happier circumstances ; we should of course be older ; 
but it is not outward change which would strike us most imme- 
diately. For a moment we should feel that we did not “ know 
ourselves.” When we meet our friends after any long interval, we 
experience the same sensation ; or, if not, we are surprised and “ys 
“It was delightful to see So-and-so—he seemed just the same,” or 
we use another colloquial phrase and say: ‘“* We seemed to go 0B 
just where we left off.” But these cases are rare, and fill us with 
relief. 

When we move among great events the effects of time upon 
character are immeasurably accelerated. That is why we have all 
just now the feeling that “we do not know ourselves.” Most 
of us are not yet sufficiently at home in the new times to make any 
moral criticism upon them. We know that they are cage 
and we feel horribly strange. Our sons and our husbands an! 
brothers will come back other than they went—or they will not 
come back. ‘It will make men of them,” say the fierce elderly 
persons who must perforce stay at home in clubs and drawing: 
rooms. “It will make the boy or break him,” says the father who 
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a in the fields, with a shrewdness and fearless facing of truth 
jabours I . wpe < 
that the poor always manifest, never hiding their thoughts under 
the bushel of conventionality, sentimentality, or even affection. 
Anyhow, made or broken, he will not be the same. “Our sons 
will come home a troop of heroes, but also a troop of strangers, 
divided from us by the compressed experience which should have 
been spread over years. But it is not only they who will have changed. 
They will come home to find us changed too, Sorrow changes men 
much and women more. We all feel shy in the presence of those 
who grieve. It is not the thought of pain which embarrasses us ; 
we are accustomed enough to that. It is the change in the stricken 
ple. We do not know “how it will take them,” as we say, 
and for the moment our intimacy is gone. 

There is nothing less flattering to human nature than the attitude 
of common-minded people towards general trouble. If they have 
the least inclination to moralize, they almost enjoy it. Suffering, 
they say, with a ghoulish pleasure, does so much good. That it 
does sometimes do good no one past his first youth would be so 
foolish as to deny. The fact is a spiritual miracle, an interference 
with the general order of things, a manifestation of the Divine pity, 
a mystery never to be exploited as a sign. It is amazing in these 
tongue-loosening times to observe how many people regard the 
world as completely explicable. If it is not profane to say so, they 
seem to think of the Almighty as a dispenser of a patent medicine 
called Suffering. If only the world will take enough, it will be 
healed of all its moral ills. Their talk is like an advertisement for a 
drug. The larger the dose, the more complete the cure. Sometimes 
they will even particularize and tell of this, that, and the other 
person, now quite good, who laboured for years under a curse of 
frivolity or some other moral defect, and whose unengaging portrait 
they now offer to their acquaintance in proof of cure. If ever 
there was a moment to let moralizing be, it is the present. 

But to go back to the men who come home. What does 
“home” mean? It is impossible to say, because it does not 
mean a place or a house; but whatever it means, it is in most 
cases made by women. Among women an extraordinary change 
has taken place. They have—-that is, a great many of them have— 
behaved in a manner beyond all praise. They have counted 
nothing dear in their desire to do their part. They have shown 
pluck, industry, intelligence, and initiative which no group of men 
will call inferior to their own. They have shown also—those 
among them whose lives are cast where the supporting bonds of 
civilization and convention are slack and education offers no outlet 
for excitement and energy—a lawlessness and a folly which again 
equal those of men. Modern events have gone far to prove the 
equality of the s¢xes in more ways than one. For better, for worse, 
however, they have changed. The young girl who before the war 
had led what we may almost call a schoolroom life, and who has now 
been through a stern, hard hospital training, is not the same girl. 
She has gained much, and perhaps lost something. It is not very 
likely that she will reconcile herself to the old life again, and it is 
less likely than it was that she will marry, because there will be 
fewer men. At present, judging by her talk, she seems to have a 
burning desire to leave the country. Her patriotism is Imperial, 
but it does not seem the less intense because its scope is wider. If 
we go a little lower in the social scale, the same sort of change has 
taken place. Domestic servants have taken up “ war work” of 
all kinds, and are finding it both lucrative and enthralling. Domestic 
service was becoming unpopular long before the war, but a change 
which would have taken years, perhaps decades, has only taken 
months. The armies of young women of the same class who never 
were in service have found their positions changed. Their mental 
outlook is now quite different. Their work is “wanted,” any skill 
they have tells, They are no longer a drug in the market. Their 
married sisters, the young mothers of the moment, have also “ found 
themselves,” in new and unexpected circumstances. A great 
number of them were evidently wholly unused to responsibility. 
It has fallen upon them, and they, like the boys, are being “‘ made 
or broken.” There will be some sad home-comings for the men— 
it is only the id!e optimist who denies it. Happily there will be 
also some ecstatic ones—there is a love which time cannot touch: 
Some light-hearted fellows of two years ago will find a strange wife, 
® woman who has come to herself, who has made an immense effort 
to do her best by her children, to improve her home, to raise her 
Standard altogether. The load of her husband's selfishness has 
been removed. With money enough to feed and clothe her family 

we freed from the fear of drink, able to concentrate entirely 
How e — of the next generation, her man will hardly know her, 
Pe ve it be when they come together again, these two? Will 
be oe realize that she is indeed his “ better half” ? There will 

other and far sadder home-comings than this—where the woman 
let the standard down—cases in which the most ardent feminist 








must admit that the man set up an ideal and strove for it and drove 
the woman towards it, and that when he dropped the reins she 
turned back. We have used perhaps an ugly metaphor to describe 
an ugly state of things. How will these two strangers become 
reconciled ? 

As all admit, outward changes count for little, yet they do count 
for something. The older world, the men and women who have 
neither nursed nor fought, nor been able to do anything but odd 
jobs in connexion with the war, they at least, it will be said, will 
remain the same when the sorrow and excitement have a little 
abated. But it is upon them that outward changes come hard. 
To take a new way of life rather late in the day is, again, a thing 
calculated to “‘ make or break” a character, for character matures 
and solidifies when bodily maturity is long past, and is capable of 
change up to almost any age. A great many good people are 
becoming, and will become, very much soured by the sacrifices 
they are just now called upon to make. They may be ever so keen 
to win the war, they may not hesitate a moment about the new 
scale of living, or, what is far worse, the acceptance of new financial 
anxiety, but the fact that they admit the adequacy of the cause of 
the sacrifice will not make it less wearing. It is hard to “come down 
in the world,” and the hardship will not be done away with by 
argumentation. We are far from desiring to say that after the 
war life will be less worth having, less lightened by sympathy and 
understanding than it was before. That would be simply the 
prejudgment of pessimism. It is impossible to say what it will bo. 
At present any return to normal ways, normal recreation, normal 
duties, is impossible. That is one of the things which make the 
atmosphere so strange. Continually, in every page of every 
paper, we come across the word “unprecedented.” It is an 
awkward sort of word. We seem to see it scrawled now across 
even the pages of history to which we turn in vain for some light 
upon the future. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


STATE CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. —IL 


{To tag Epiror or THe “ Srectator.”’} 





Srr,—Assuming the principle of State purchase to be accepted —and 
Mr. Lloyd George's recent speech very plainly indicates it as the initial 
step in any future legislative effort—it is important to consider ths 


probable and desirable lines of procedure. Tho legislation proposed 
would presumably, in accordance with recent precedents, fix certain 
big principles and relegate much detail to the administrative discretion 


of a Central Commission. Advocates of State purchase would therefors 
do wisely, in the first instance, to concentrate attention upon a few miia 
recommendations which would (a) fix the general character of the 
scheme and (b) provide safeguards against obvious dangers. In 
attempting this the point of view of the average man must be primarily 
considered. 

It may be taken for granted that if the State buys out the Trads 
it will do so with the fixed determination to manage it henceforward 
as a State concern. It would probably follow broadly the gencral 
method of the Russian Government—i.e., create a Board or Commission 
who would be responsible for all administrative details, subject to 
the control of the Excise or Inland Revenue branch of the Treasury, 
or the Home Office, or some other State Department. The precedenta 
of the Board of Insurance Commissioners, and the proposed Commission 
under the Bill of 1908, as well as the present Central (Liquor Traffic) 
Board of Control, point that way. Parliament would certainly insist 
on a Board directly responsible to a State Department, with its officials’ 
salarics on the Estimates so as to secure full Parliamentary control. 
This arrangement would follow generally the method adopted in Russia, 
with the important exception that whereas in Russia the officials who 
administered the monopoly were responsible to the Ministry of Finance, 
which was not responsible to the Duma in any real sense, in this country 
the Department to which the suggested Board or Commission would 
be subject would be directly responsible, through its Minister, to tho 
House of Commons. 

Secondly, a Bill establishing a State purchase and control scheme 
would presumably take certain large powers—e.g., the right to purchase 
on a defined basis of valuation; the prohibition of private trading, 
subject possibly to discretionary exceptions which would not invalidate 
the principle of State control, and on the general lines adopted ia 
Norway for hotels, clubs, &c.; the establishment of a maximum ratio 
of licences (with a permissive right of special reduction where local 
opinion and circumstances required); the fixing of the maximum 
hours of sale; and, probably, under proper safeguards, machinery for 
a local veto on any or all forms of sale. But any legislation proposed 
would certainly, and necessarily, leave much administrative d-tail 
to be settled by regulations sanctioned by a responsible Minister or 
Secretary of State. 

It is, as stated, here assumed that the State itself would manago 
and conduct the trade, and not delegate control either to municipalitios 
or to authorized companies formed on the so-called “ Gothenburg” 
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principle. State purchase does not necessarily exclude a delegation of 
control on municipal or “‘ Gothenburg ” lines. It would be quite possible 
for the State to entrust the management of the trade in any area to 
an authorized company (or even a Municipal Council) trading under 
approved regulations, and subject to central supervision and audit, 
the whole of whose profits would go to the State Board. Such an 
arrangement, while possibly more agreeable to advanced temperance 
reformers, who dread what is called the direct ‘‘ complicity” of the 
State with the trade, would have little practical advantage to recom- 
mend it. The ‘“ Gothenburg” system has certainly well justified 
itself within the limits which have circumscribed its operations as a 
purely local experiment, but even its friends admit that it has been 
handicapped by conditions which a State scheme of management 
would prevent. Experience, too, has shown that the general success 
of the “ Gothenburg” experiments is greatly dependent upon central 
regulation and control, and in both Sweden and Norway recent statutory 
and administrative regulations have increasingly tended to strengthen 
the State’s interest in the system and to add to its responsibility for 
the details of control. On the whole, therefore, the case for complete 
State responsibility from the outset seems to be very strong. Nor 
is it administratively difficult. The Central Board or Commission 
would probably establish District Boards or Committees (perhaps 
on a county, or Quarter Sessions, basis) who would be responsible for 
administration within their own areas (subject to central supervision 
and approval), and appointments of shop managers, supply of stocks, &c., 
would rest with them. Shops would be conducted in accordance with 
(a) statutory requirements and (b) the Central Board’s regulations. 
These latter would presumably “lie” on the House of Commons 
table for the customary short period to give opportunity for criticism 
or petition. 

The question will arise whether such District Boards or Com- 
mittees should be official (i.e, paid) bodies or voluntary helpers, 
such as the former School Boards, with a paid secretary, a paid district 
business manager, and a clerical staff. On the whole, considering the 
severely technical and detailed character of the work, and the fact 
that such District Boards must be the local executives of the Central 
Commission (an official body), and be directly responsible to that 
body, it would seem desirable to appoint official District Boards. The 
case of Town Councils, now controlled by the Local Government Board, 
might seem to justify voluntary Boards; but municipal government 
is much more distinctively a local matter, sustained by local rates, 
than the conduct of the liquor trade under a State purchase scheme 
would be. Moreover, the control of the Local Government Board 
over local municipal matters is devised primarily to protect the rate- 
payers in respect of (a) proper services and (6) wise and economical 
expenditure of local moncy. In the case of a State-controlled liquor 
traffic the capital involved and the financial risks would be national. 

Probably the very desirable identification of local voluntary help 
with the scheme could be met by the formation of District Advisory 
Committees, who would observe and report upon the local management 
of the trade, make recommendations to (a) the District Boards and 
(L) the State Board (or responsible Minister). They would be available 
for consultative purposes, and could be entrusted with the administration 
of grants for counter-attractions. This was part of M. Witte’s original 
scheme, and the Provincial and District Committees appointed under 
the Russian monopoly scheme were intended, first, to supervise and 
watch the local administration of the monopoly (i.¢., act as a sort of 
check against maladministration) ; and, second, to organize temperance 
propaganda and counter-attractions to the drink-shops. The idea was 
an excellent one. That it was not fully successful was due, in the first 
place, to the disproportionately official character of the Committees, 
which left them too little power as vigilance bodies to supervise the 
local administration of the sale of vodka; and, in the second place, 
to a lack of adequate funds for the organization and maintenance 
of the counter-attractions. In considering the first cause it must be 
remembered that Russia is a definitely bureaucratic country, and that 
in the Russian provinces and communes there is not the same body 
of experienced and capable voluntary helpers available as is available 
here. The idea, however, was undoubtedly a good one. 

The question of Magisterial and police control would require to be 
ccnsidered in relation to a scheme of State management. Police control 
obviously could not be dispensed with; it would be necessary for 
purposes of public order and for the enforcement of the law against 
drunkenness. Provincial police also (and this is important) are not 
servants of the State, but responsible to local authorities, and thus 
would be less likely to condone breaches of the law than State inspectors 
controlled by a central Department. Retention of police control would 
in this way give a local security against abuse and provide local 
authorities with a power of checking maladministration. With the 
trade transferred to State management there is likewise much to be 


said for retaining some form of Magisterial control. The old objections | 


to Magisterial control would disappear with the disappearance of the 
private trader and the brewers’ social influence. In any case, some local 
authority (Magistrates or other) would be required to act as intermediary 
between a locality and a State Department ; to advise on local needs 
and to represent local sentiment. County (or Borough and Parish) 


Councils might be chosen, and if a power of local veto is granted, they 


would be required to take the poll. On the whole, however, as Magistrates 





i 
are not popularly elected, it would be better to retain them, and 
leave to municipal authorities the arrangement and machinery of - 
popular votes. If popularly elected bodies were put in the place de, 
Magistrates, undesirable issues connected with the local 
of the trade might be introduced into municipal elections, —] 
Sir, &c., ARTHUR SHERWELL, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


“SORTES SHAKESPEARIANAE,” 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—I enclose some sortes Shakespearianae which perhaps the Spectator 
may care for.—I am, Sir, &c., Jouyx Dusuy 
The Palace, Dublin. ——. ; 
AIRSHIrs, “Some airy devil hovers in the sky 
And pours down mischief.” —X. John, Ill. ij, 
German SUDMARINE WARFARE. 
“Thou concludest like the sanctimonious pirate, that went to rea 


with the Ten Commandments, but scraped one out of tho table,” 
—Measure for Measure, I. ii, 











| Cuivatry my War. 


“When lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler gamestey 
is the soonest winner.” —Henry V., lll. yi, 


A Ricuteovs War. “ Yet remember this, 


God and our good cause fight upon our side; 

The prayers of holy saints and wronged souls, 

Like high-rear’d bulwarks, stand before our faces.” 
—Richard 111, V. iii, 


Wark Income Tax. “The subjects’ grief 
Comes through commissions, which eompel from each 
The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay; and the pretence for this 
Is named, your wars in France.” —Henry VIII., I. ii, 


War Critics, 
“ And while a field ehould be dispatch’d and fought, 
You are disputing of your generals: 
One would have lingering wars with little cost; 
Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings ; 
A third thinks, without expense at all, 
By guileful fair words peace may be obtained.” 
—l Henry V1., Li, 
SrrATEGICAL RETREATS. 
“ Helena. You go so much backward, when you fight. 
Parolles. That's for advantage.” 
—All’s Well that Ends Well, Lit 


| Tor Ancets or Mons. 


“ Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war.” 
—Julius Caesar, II. ii, 
THE DARDANELLES. 
“And from the strand of Dardan, where they fought, 
To Simois’ reedy banks the red blood ran, 
Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and than 
Retire again, till, meeting greater ranks, 
They join and shoot their foam at Simois’ banks.” 
—Lucrece, 1436. 


Brivain. 
“ Anthony. What is his strength by land ? 
Caesar. Great and increasing; but by sea 
He is an absolute master.” —Aniony and Cleopatra, II. ii, 


Tue Conscientious Oss zcTor. 
“ But for these vile guns, 
He would himself have been a soldier.” 
—1 Henry IV, I. iii 
Tue PaciFicist. ] 
“ Peace! Be to me and every man that dares not fight.” __ 
—Love’s Labour's Lost, Li. 
Tue SHIRKERS. 
“And gentlemen in England now abed 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s Day.” ee 
—Henry Fj. IV. ii 


| Tue So-prer’s PRAYER. 

“© Thou, whose captain I account myself, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye; 
Put in their hands thy bruicing irons of wrath, 
That they may crush down with a heavy fall 
The usurping helmets of our adversaries!” 


—Richard III, V. itis 





SHAKESPEARE ON INVASION. 








{To Tux Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—Shakespeare, the patriot, is familiar to all your readers. But 
| none of them, I think, has yet reminded you how he foresees the invasion 
of this island, rouses the Government, and pillories the pacificist:— 
| 
[The Hun] “spreads his banners in our noiseless land ; 

} With pluméd hehn thy State begins to threat; 

Whilst thou—a moral fool—sit’st still, and criest 

| ‘Alack! why does he so?’” « 
| And this he puts into the mouth of Goneril ! who rises, for once, 


the occasion and upbraids her husband, Albany.—I am, Sir, &e., 
R. H. Bexso™% 


Brooks's, St. James's Street. 
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* LAPSUS CALAMI.” 
[To THE EpiTon oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

$re,—I was perplexed beyond measure by the expression “ drunken 
Posthumus » in your article “ The Universal Advocate” (Spectator, 
April 29th). There is not ono word in the play of Cymbeline which 
uggests that Posthumus Leonatus ever got drunk. Iachimo does 
tal Imogen that her husband had been unfaithful to her, and unchaste, 
but evon the slanderer Iachimo never accuses him of drunkenness, 
I fear that your peaee = committed a lapsus calami—and a 
—- scp esbitaeiie Epwanrp Sraniey Ropertson. 
[We aro sorry to have libelled Posthumus. It was a pure blunder, 
and we have no excuse to offer.—Eb. Spectator.] 





“ CHRIST IN FLANDERS”: A REJOINDER. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

§n,—Some few weeks back my husband in Canada sent me the printed 
lines which I enclose. The clergyman of whose choir he is a member 
had quoted the verses in a sermon, and in conversation with my husband 
afterwards very kindly gave him the paper to send to me. As you see, 
there is no title given to the lincsa, but to myself I call them “ What 
Our Soldiers are Saying to Christ.” They appealed to me most strongly, 
the more so as, like so many thousands of English mothers, I have a 
dear son, now in his twenty-first year, on active service “ somewhere 
in France.” (He joined the Army soon after war was declared, was 
wounded at Ypres last May, and after six montis in England went back 
to France.) This, however, is a digression, I hope a pardonable one. 
The “tone” of the verses, their uncommon rhythm, and the homely 
simplicity and trustfulness of the language, charmed me so much that 
I made several copies for my friends. And then, somehow, there came 
into my mind the thought of a possible answer to the soldiers’ appeal. 

Imost before I knew what I was about I was imagining the response 
of Christ, ard the result was the lines “ What Christ is Saying to Our 
Soldiers,” which I now enclose. I may say I wrote them entirely for 
my own gratification—‘ I could do no other,” but some close friends 
have urged me to send them to you, thinking you might possibly find 
some use for them.—I am, Sir, &c., Epira Woop. 

36 College Road, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


“Wuat Corist 1s Sayrya To Over Sorprers, 


I knew you'd not forgotten Me entirely, 
Though few among you trusted Me — 
And some had well-nigh lost the love they had. 
I knew you'd seek Me out in time of sorrow, 
For am not I indeed the *‘ Man of Sorrow’ ? 
Nor cease to be while human hearts are sad. 


I sympathized with all your lawful pleasures, 
And ever sought to magnify your pleasures— 

To glorify and gild them with My love: 

To make your every working day a Sunday— 

A blessed, joyous, veritable Sun-day— 

Bathed in the light that cometh from above. 
Ah, yes! I walked beside you in the city, 

And on the country side, and in the city, 
Mourned o’er the many ills that need not be. 

I walked among you, yet you did not know Me— 
(Alas! that there should be so few to know Me—) 
Your eyes were holden that you could not see. 


But now that you have left your native country— 
(How fair and sweet seems now your native country, 
That ‘ precious stone set in the silver sea’) 
Remember! though you're far away from England— 
Though you have left your home and friends in England— 
You never can be far away from Me. 


You call, and call Me rightly, ‘Man of Sorrow’; 
(Was ever sorrow like unto My sorrow ?) 

Yet is it I who give you heart to jest 

Because I share with you the weary waiting, 

(How well I know the strain and stress of waiting) 
You ‘do your bit,’ and calmly leave tho rest. 

I knew you'd think of Mo in hours of weakness— 
It was for you I suffered pain and weakness— 
How else had been fulfilled the Father's Word— 
‘Perfect through suff’'ring,’ ‘Captain of Salvation’ ? 
Thus each tried soul works out his own salvation— 
The servant is not greater than his Lord. 


Aye, rest assured that I shall not forget you— 

My kinsmen, how could ever I forget you— 

For whom I took upon Me flesh and blood ? 

But pardon, strengthen, succour, aye, and guide you— 
Your Captain, Christ will never cease to guide you— 
Until He ieads you safely home to God.” 





ECONOMY AND DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
(To Taz Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sn,—I suppose it will be agreed that there.is no class on which it is 
more difficult to impress the necessity of economy than domestic 
servants. Having had some experience of this difficulty, I drew up 
® short statement of some of the reasons why economy in fcod is an 
urgent duty, and gave a copy of it to every servant in my house. The 
sllowing evening I assembled them all and gave a short lecturo in 
urther explanation of the case. The success of this small experiment 








has exceeded my utmost expectations. Not only did they express 
their interest, and say that for the first time they began to understand 
the need of economy, but several of them have spontaneously asked 
for copies to give to their friends. I send this little statement in case 
you may think it worthy of notice.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. 





“We are in the middle of the greatest crisis in English history, and 
it is daily becoming more severe. We hope to win the war, but the 
struggle is not over. Everything now depends on who can hold out 
longest. England, of all the large nations of the world, is least able 
to supply food for her population fpom her own resources. If supplies 
of food coming from across the seas were stopped for a few weeks, 
we should starve. If tho Germans had succeeded in beating—or 
holding their own against—our Flect, we should have had to surrender 
more than a year ago. You have read what the Germans did to the 
men and women in Belgium. This would have happened to you and 
me more than a year ago, if we had not had command of the sea. The 
Germans, knowing of what vital importance ships are to us, are trying 
to destroy, by submarines and mines, every hip they can meet, whether 
English or neutral. Think what these ships have to do: (1) They 
have to take troops daily to and from France, Salonika, Egypt, India, 
the Colonies; in Tact, every part of the world. (2) They have to take 
food, munitions, and equipment not only for our troops, but for all 
our Allies. (3) They have to bring munitions for all our Allies from 
America, Japan, &c. (4) They have to bring us our daily food. A 
very large number of ships have beon destroyed, and more are being 
destroyed every day, faster than we can build new ones, so that there 
is a fear that not enough will be left to supply our armies and to feed 
us at the same time. If this happens we are done for, and the Germans 
will be in England. Already the Government has had to prevent 
many things being imported into England, such as p»per, pianos, fruit, 
moior-cars, &c., because they are not actually necessary. If we want 
to win the war, we must try to give our ships as little to do as possible, 
and this is why we are urgently called upon, for the sake of our country, 
to use as little food as possible. There are over 4,000,000 people 
in London alone. Suppose that one-half of these are regular meat-catera 
(a very low estimate) ; if those 2,000,000 were to agree to eat one pound 
less of meat every week (about 14 0z. per day), this would amount 
to over 7,000 tons per week in relief of our shipping. If the came 
argument be applied to the whole country, it would mean 70,000 tons 
less for our ships to carry every week. And this is for meat alone; 
the same argument is good in regard to bread, &. You all know 
how the war has raised prices; the chief incroase of price is in food, 
coals, transport, taxes (more than doubled), materials for manufacture, 
And those people who do not have to pay for any of these things con- 
tribute less to the expense of tho war than any one else. It is only 
right, and their bounden duty, that they also should make some personal 
sacrifice for England's welfare. I ask this—not for myself (it does me ao 
oe personally), but because I want England to win the war. I 

on’t ask you to do what I am not trying to do myself; I have suffered, 
and am suffering, from all the increases I have mentioned above; and 
have reduced my personal expenditure to one-half of what it was in 
1915, and less than one-third of what it was in ordinary years before 
the war.” 





THE REAL FAILURE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
{To tae Eprron or Tug “ SrecraTor.”] 
Sm,—I am very much impressed by a letter in your issue of Apri! 15th 
written by an Australian officer with the initials “ A. I. F.,” and dwelling 
on the neglect of our Government emphatically to proclaim tho main 
object which tho Allies have in view in the present world war.. What- 
ever tho conscientious objector may say, the houscholder is not oaly 
entitled but is bound to prevont his house from being broken into by 
robbers, and whilst those robbers are in his house he cannot pousibly 
treat with them. So soon as they leave his house the householder will 
be glad to listen to what they have to say in extenuation of their offenos. 
He has no desire to annex either their land or their trade, and if they will 
abandon their infamous occupation and turn to honest industrious 
pursuits, he will be glad to assist them in every way. I quite agree 
with “A. I. F.” that “to our true case thero is no possible answer.” 
Even were the robbers to get the better of the householder, the cauao for 
which the latter fights must of necessity eventually triumph, for the 
universe is ruled by the eterna! laws of truth and justice.—I am, Sir, &., 
24 George Square, Edinburgh. D, Scorr Moncriseer. 





HARVARD MEN IN THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
[To Tug Epiror or Tus “ Spectator.” 
Sir,—I received the copy of the Harvard Bulletin to which the enclosed 
cutting from tho Observer refers too late for use in last Saturday's papers 
(though just in time for the Sunday ones). The facts seem, however, 
so interesting that perhaps you will not be unwilling to make use of 
them in next Saturday’s Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

19 Lancaster Road, Hampstead, N.W. James F, Murrarap. 

** Under the heading ‘ Harvard Men in the Pee War’ a romark- 
able list is published in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of 297 Harvard 
men who are engaged in Europe in military, diplomatic or relief work 
in connection with the war. The most striking fact in connoction 
with the list is that of the 297 only three are serving the Teutonic cause, 
one of them as doctor. The majority of the volunteers are in the 
American Ambulance Service, but a considerable proportion are in the 
fighting ranks, some having even interrupted their studies with that 
object. The list includes many who are, or have been, associated 
with the teaching staffs of the University, including Richard P. Strong, 
Professor of ee Medicine; Louis Allard, Assistant Professcr of 
French ; Fernard Baldensperger, Visiting Professor ; E. J. A. Daqucane. 
Professor of Architectural Design; Harold W. V. Temporley, Lecturer 
on History ; George Grafton Wilson, Professor of International Law ; 








L. J. A. Mercier, Instructor in French. Eleven Harvard men have beén 
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killed, or died of illness, during the war, and five were drowned in the 
‘Lusitania.’ Several of the volunteers have distinctively German names ; 
and it is interesting at this moment to obeerve the name of Robert 
Emmet (more familiar to us as that of the Irish rebel who in 1803 
organized a rising in Ireland and was hanged) described as * Major in 
Warwickshire Territorials: bas become a British citizen.’ ’’—Observer, 


May 7th. 





TIE BEHAVIOUR OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN SOLDIERS, 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—I send you letter of L. W. Keplinger, which perhaps you can 

use as showing the difference in the conduct of the soldiers of the armies 

in the war between the North and South in America and the brutal and 

wanton behaviour of the soldiers of the German armies.—Wishing the 


Spectator speedy and quick success: in its fight for the right, I am, 
Bir, &c., W. Tuomson. 


641 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas, April 25th. 


“ Kansas City, Kansas, April 21st, 1916. 
Mr. W. Tromson. 

My pear Srr,—I have read with intense interest the article headed 
‘German Atrocities’ in the London Spectator of April Ist. Replying 
to your inquiry as to similar occurrences during our civil war I will 
say: I served on the Northern side from the beginning to the end of 
the war, and was more or less in every Southern State except Florida 
and Texas, and I never heard of a single instance of an outrage upon 
womanhood by our soldiers, Also, I made inquiry of our friend Colonel 
Jenkins, who served on the Confederate side from the beginning to the 
close of the war, and he assures me that although they charged us with 
about everything else, he never heard of our being accused of anything 
like that. I then wrote to the Allantic Monthly, stating the above facts, 
and requested information along that line. I received a personal letter 
in reply, stating that there was a record of but one such case, and that 
the offender was promptly shot by order of General Grant. I am satis- 
fied that if such a thing had occurred in our Western Army, Grant 
would never have had a chance to have the man shot. We made war 
on men, and we protected women and children as if they had becn our 
ewn.—Yours truly, L. W. KEeriincer.” 





AN INTELLECTUAL ALLIANCE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

&ir,—With reference to the article on “ An Intellectual Alliance” in 
your issue of April 29th, I beg leave to send you this little tract, three 
million copies of which have been dis‘ributed all over France. 


enlighten public opinion on the subject of the wonderful achievement 
ef Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., L. CazAMIAN. 
Pureau de la Presse Etrangére, 3 rue Francois Ie, Paris. 


{We cannot, unfortunately, find space to reproduce this timely, 
excellent, and popular exposition of British efforts, Les Forces anglaises | 


(Paris: 103 Bd. S. Michel). It should prove a most useful corrective to 
the efforts of a section of the London Press to belittle our work and 
represent us as behindhand in our duties.—Ep. Spectator.] 





PRESS DEPRECIATION OF OUR EFFORTS. 
{To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—It may interest your readers to see the following extract from a 
letter recently received from a gentleman who has active business 
relations with France :— 

‘“*T was very much struck while in France last year, in talking to my 
French friends, by the harm to the Entente which is being done by 
the stream of apologetic and depreciatory statements about England's 
efforts, labour troubles, &c., which appear in the Northcliffe Press and 
the Morning Post, and which get copied into the French provincial 
Frees. For instance, I saw in the Journal de Rouen a quotation from 
the Daily Mail about a few thousand men at a South Wales colliery 
having gone on strike for one day—but nothing about a million colliers 
sbandoning two days’ holiday.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., H. C. 





CIVIL SERVICE AND REBELLION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPrcraToR.”] 
&1r,—I desire to express entire agreement with the letter of “C. B.” 
under the above heading. I am old enough to remember the “ Rising” 
at Tallaght and the Fenian trouble—none of these a tithe of the 
importance of this last outbreak. My recollection is that on all these 
eccasions and in the Boer War the Irishman, whatever his creed or 
home politics, always keeps his sacramentum militare. They always 
did their duty—did not shoot officers in the back and did not desert. 
I believe that distorted history and exaggerated traditions have pro- 
duced immense evil. 


enough to teach all classes under their control, that the sins of the 
past were shared by both parties. 
to avoid offence—facts as certainly true as the Bill of Rights and the 
Reform Act.—I am, Sir, &c., L. L. D. 





A GENEROUS OFFER FROM AMERICA, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—I have read lately in letters of officers and privates eerving at 
the front that newspapers are highly prized by them. 


experience in reading the Spectator weekly, getting comfort and | 
I y> § 4 





It may | 
tear witness to the efforts that are being made in this country to | 


Government ought to sce to it that history | 
taught under the Intermediate Board was comprehensive and truthful | 


Nothing is gained by suppressing — 


From personal | 


ee 
confidence from the war articles in that paper, Iam now sending you £25 


to be spent by your manager in distributing as many copi 
as this sum will cover to the base hospitals on the Cention ae 
—Thanking you for your kind attention, I am, Sir, &., — 
U.S.A. PHILADELPHos, 
[We gladly accept our correspondent’s gracious and gencrous gi 
and will begin the distribution without delay. We may add that 
inspired by his good example, we have decided to match every co; 
sent by him by another sent by the proprietor of the Spectator, md 
correspondent’s £25 will enable us to send out thirty-five Copies : 
week to the hospitals for six months. We will send another thirty-five 
on our own account. If any other correspondent likes to follow the 
example of “ Philadelphos,” we will back his bill in similar fashion, 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





A BIRD'S DEVOTION. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—There have been a pair of Chinese geese on the lake here for 
several years. Last Friday they did not come to be fed with the ducks 
as usual. Finding them by themselves later in the day, I took them 
some food. On Saturday they did not appear at all. On Sunday | 
found that the goose was dead and was lying by the side of the water 
in a distant part of the lake. The gander was sitting by her side 
guarding her corpse. He tried to drive me away, and would not le 
me approach even when I took him some food. Perhaps this devotion 
of a bird to his dead spouse may interest some of your bird-loving 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., R. Hoxpey, 
Nuthall Temple, Nottingham. 





WRYNECKS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcTaTon.”’} 
Srr,—I have this morning watched a performance on the part of a wry- 
neck, which, as it is not recorded by Morris, or any other bird book 
in my possession, may perhaps be of sufficient interest to justify publica. 
tion. Last year a pair of these birds noted some nest boxes in my 
garden as likely building sites, and kept three of them vacant for some 
time; I watched them eject bit by bit the entire nest of an unlucky 
Llue tit, but to my disappointment—I never really sympathized with 
a house egent before—they departed elsewhither after about a week's 
hesitation. This epring they have reappeared and resumed the same 
tactics. A few days ago they made an attempt on a box occupied by a 
pair cf nuthatches, but were defeated, cither by the efforts of tho 
owners, who, though alarmed, struck at the intruder repeatedly, or by 
the small size of the entrance, which had been reduced by a mud wall 
built after their fashion by the nuthatches. This morning my eye was 
caught by the sudden appearance from another box of a wryneck and 
a great tit, locked in unequal combat. The poor tit had no chance ia 
the »pen, and made off at once. The wryneck returned directly to the 
nest, which she started to throw out piecemeal, and three times at short 
intervals emerged with an egg in her beak, which she carried to an 
adjacent branch and ate, dropping the empty shell to the ground. An 
hour later the inside of the box was absolutely clean, from which it 
would seem that the tenancy, and not the eggs, was the prime object of 
the attack. At the same time, the charge of egg-sucking is a serious one 
to bring against any bird, and it would be interesting to know if it can 
be substantiated against the whole species, or is only the bad habit of a 
stray individual.—I am, Sir, &c., C. D. Moacripes. 
Culverlands, Shedfield, Hants, May 5th. 








STARLINGS AT THE FRONT. 
{To TRE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—The following extract is from the letter of an artillery officer 


? 


** somewhere in France” :; 


« April 24th. 
Did I tell you that the starlings out here have acquired the trick of 
| giving three shrill taxi whistles, in imitation of the call for enemy aero- 
| planes ? It is great fun to see every one diving for cover ; I was nearly 
taken in myself the other day.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Avenue Road, Stoneygate, Leicester. 
INTELLIGENT HORSE. 


“ SrecTaTor.”’) 


BERNARD ELLs. 








AN 

{To THE EpITOR OF THE 

Sirn,—The village baker, while delivering bread on Tuesday evening, 

March 28th, was caught in the blinding blizzard, and could neither 

proceed nor return. It would not have been surprising, perhaps, had 

the mare he was driving turned and taken him home. What the mare 

actually did seems to me of some interest. She continued the county 

round—seven or cight miles—and drew up at the door or gate of more 

than fifty customers, without a single omission or mistake.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ArmMINE WopEHOUSE. 








CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
[To THE Ep!ITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—The heavy toll of life taken by the war has taught us with greater 
force than ever to guard the future by caring for the children of the 
present. As Chairman of the London County Council, which hss 
in its elementary schools over three-quarters of a million children, 
may I put in a special plea for the children of London? By most 
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of us our summer holiday is considered a matter of course, and almost 
essential to our health. We can afford, then, to spare a thought for 
the thousands of elementary-school children whose only escape from 
London and from their own stuffy, crowded quarters is the fortnight 
in the country organized by the Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 
As a result of war-time difficulties, numbers have been drastically 
reduced, but it is hoped that about sixteen thousand of the most ailing, 
flagging children may be sent away to gather fresh stores of health 
in the country. In no case is a child sent for less than a fortnight. 
I understand that not only is the Fund in need of donations, but also 
of voluntary workers in various parts of London. In some districts 
the work has come to a complete standstill for lack of sufficient volun- 
teers to carry it on, while in other parts a handful of people are gallantly 
doing double duty. Bricf though the holiday is, its effeets are in 
many cases nothing short of marvellous, and must be reekoned as of 
no small importance in any health-giving schemes. Donations and 
offers of help should be sent to the Secretary of the Fund, or to myself, 
at 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. F. Buxton, Chairman of tie London County Council. 





AN APPEAL. 
[To Tue EpiTor or Tue “ SpecraTor.”] 
Sin,—I am venturing to ask the help of the readers of the Spectator 
on behalf of St. Mary’s Convalescent hess, Birchington-on-Sea. This 
Home was founded in 1888, and receives poor women and girls after 
illness, mothers and their young babies, and there are also a few rooms 
for ladies who require convalescent treatment. These inmates are 
admitted for either a long or a short period, according to their needs, 
and are well cared for by trained nurses ; but the principal benefit is 
derived from good food and the health-giving air of Birchington, 
which is well known to be most beneficial in such cases. In consequence 
of the difficult times through which we are passing, and the increased 
cost of food and fuel, it has become necessary to make a very urgent 
appeal to keep the Home going on the efficient lines in which it has 
hitherto been carried on, as it would be a real misfortune to many if it 
had to be closed. It is charmingly situated close to the station and the 
sea, and the Committee of Management have every confidence in recom- 





mending this work to the interest and sympathy of your readers. Tho | 


Home is undenominational. Contributions will be gratefully received 


by Hon. Lady Fremantle, Sloane Terrace Mansions, 8.W.—I am, | 


Sepnry FreMantTLe 
(President of Committee and Treasurer). 


Sir, &e., 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
snstances, or in the case of “ Letlers to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the maiter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
—_—@o—— 

SOLDIERS AT PEACE. 
Grieve not for these, whose still unfading spring 
Is graven deep in England’s memory : 
Grieve not for these, who have no perishing : 
Hang high their swords in churches greatly spanned, 
Hang high the bayonets of Liberty ! 
So shall their children’s children understand, 
Seeing those rusted blades, how fair and free 
This England was, and what men walked the land. 


The soldiers’ peace of their imagining, 
Folding the gallant hearts, the silent wills, 
Has fallen on their youth,—as lustre shed 

On the calm summits of the rain-washed hilis, 
When all the valley streams are glimmering, 
And all the stars are tranquil overhead. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY.* 

A very abundant war literature shows not only the deep interest 
evoked in America by the great struggle now in progress, but 
also amply testifies to the fact that the leaders of American thought 
are beginning to toss rather restlessly on the diplomatic bed prepared 
for them by time, circumstances, and the peculiar geographical situation 
of their country. Those strangely antagonistic forces which collectively 
make up public opinion in all Anglo-Saxon communities are in a state 
of ferment. High morality and humanitarian altruism are probing 
the national conscience. Commercial egotism, though for the moment 
satiated with exceptionally high profits, is not without forebodings 
as to the future. Both alike are beginning to ask whether those 
principles, which have so far been considered the sheet-anchors of 
American policy, are capable of holding the ship of State to her 
accustomed moorings, or whether, on the contrary, both national 


* (1) American Neutrality : its Cause and Cure. By Professor James Mark Baldwin. 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. {2s. 6d. net.}——(2) American Diplomacy. By 
Professor Carl Russell Fish. London: G. Bell and Sons. [10s. 6d.) (3) Rights 
and Duties of Neutrals. By Daniel Chauncey Brewer. London: G. P. Putnam's 
Bonus. (Se. net.) [ 





Po. : 
dignity and interests do not point to the necessity of a change in order 


to meet the altered requirements of the times. The American public 
were even less prepared than the English to deal with the suddea 
cataclysm which threatens to subvert the very foundations upon 
which the relations between States have hitherto rested. They were 
not merely unready from the point of view of the organization of naval 
and military strength. They were also mentally unprepared to deal 
with strange theories of world-relationship and State action with 
which they were wholly unfamiliar. Broadly speaking, it may be 
said that the vast majority of Americans were absorbed in the 
internal affairs of their own country, and that they were content to 
leave the direction of foreign policy to their executive agents. Tho 
ordinary American, Professor Baldwin says in his very illuminating 
work on American Neutrality,' had become “ the most submissive and 
docile democratic citizen in the world.” 

In spite of such variations as are inevitable in the course of the 
treatment of public afiairs during a long period of time, the general 
principles which have guided American diplomatic action since the 
Declaration of Independence was promulgated have been maintained 
with a somewhat remarkable degree of consistency. 

The first, and probably the most important, of these principles has 
been the assertion of a position of dominance over the North American 
Continent. It was the determination to ensure this dominance which, 
even before independence was achieved, went far to shatter tho 
permanency of any Franco-American alliance. The Americans of the 
days of Franklin were fully aware that the attitude adopted by tho 
French Government towards them was due far more to hostility to 
England than to friendship with America. Vergennes failed in his 
endeavours to bind the Colonies to France. “ He counted,” Professor 
Fish says, “on a gratitude that was not forthcoming, on a trade that 
did not develop, on a dependent weakness that was avoided.”? In 
1798, the two countries, though nominally at peace, were practically 
at war with each other. Naval duels were fought, and American 
privateers captured numerous French merchant vessels. Thon followel 
a long period during which, in the words of Professor Fish, “ expansion 
became a national conviction.” The Frenchman and the SpaniarJ 
were gradually evicted from North America. The presence of tho 
Englishman had, indeed, to be tolerated, although at one time Sumner 
wished to acquire possession of Canada; but various outstanding 
frontier disputes with Great Britain were settled—gencrally to the 
advantage of America. Alaska was acquired from the Russians. Py 
1877, Professor Fish says, “ the people were satisfied with their territory, 
and the idea had developed that expansion was contrary to our 
national policy and our indisposition to expand had become almost 
a passion.” 

If the desire to ensure dominance over South America ever existed, 
it has had to be abandoned owing to the impossibility of achieving 
the task. In point of fact, the inhabitants of North America are not 
bound by any ties, racial, religious, or linguistic, to those of the 
Southern Continent. Save for the fact that European interferexce in 
the South might eventually lead to its extension northwards, there is 
no more reason why Washington should interfere with what happens in 
Argentina or Chile than that Petrograd or Stockholm should dominate 
public policy at Athens or Lisbon. Moreover, the Southerners resente«l 
the patronage of their powerful Northern neighbours, ‘“ No Spanish- 
American population,” Professor Fish says, “ has shown an inclination 
to be incorporated into the United States. ... The one deliberato 
purpose which our diplomacy has completely failed to bring about 
has been that of winning the sympathy and acquiring the leadership 
of Spanish America.” The idea of exerting a relatively paramount 
influence has, therefore, been substituted for that of acquiring dominance. 
Every effort has been made to avert European interference. Tho 
Monroe Doctrine has been so far modified as to admit the necessity 
of the United States acting occasionally as an international police 
Power. 

A third guiding principle of American foreign: policy has been to 
endeavour, by ell possible means, to assert the rights of neutrals. It 
was not until the occurrence of the great Civil War that the necessity 
of insisting also on the rights of belligerents forced itself on the attention 
of American statesmen. 

For all the purposes of present discussion, however, these threo 
cardinal points, important though they be, sink into insignificance 
by comparison with another, and even more weighty, consideration. It 
was a natural corollary of the quasi-veto which America imposed on 
Europe against interference in Transatlantic affairs that the United 
States should abstain from all interference in the affairs of Europe. 
The two doctrines, taken together, form, indeed, the cornerstone of 
the policy declared by Monroe in 1823, and genevally accepted sines 
his time by his posterity. The America of to-day is, however, a very 
different country from that which existed when, now nearly a century 
ago, the broad lines of this policy were formulated. At that time the 
people of America had scarcely emerged from their political adolescence. 
They were still battling for their separate national existence. The Indians, 
though driven to the weet of the Mississippi, had only recently ceased 
to constitute a serious internal danger. The boundaries of the United 
States were still unsettled. The population, wealth, and national 
power of the Americans were, relatively to the present tim, insignificant. 
They were still standing on the defensive against Europe. Gradually, 
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as the country began to feel confidence in its own strength, a new 
spirit was evoked. Even so early as 1811, a party known as the “ War 
Hawks,” who answered very closely to the latter-day Jingoes of England, 
sprang into existence. They were ultra-bellicose, “Many of the 
leaders,” Professor Fish writes, “ were indifferent as to whom they 
fought.” Calhoun, “ the logical, with the enthusiasm of youth,” wished 
to fight both France and England. Thus, the very unnecessary war 
of 1812 with England was brought about. As time progressed, and as 
facilities of locomotion and communication brought America more and 
more into touch with distant lands, a fecling against the complete isolation 
on which the Monroe Doctrine rested began to be evoked. “ During the 
nineties,” Professor Fish says, “there was a growing appreciation 
that our national life must become less secluded.” Moreover, it was 
inevitable that a sentiment very akin to Imperialism, but which Professor 
Fish euphemistically calls “ incorporation,” should be generated by the 
successive additions of Louisiana, Texas, Oregon, California, and Alaska 
to the dominions of the great Republic. Finally, the Spanish War of 
1898, and the consequent acquisition of the distant Philippine Islands, 
though they did not completely shatter the Monroe Doctrine, went far 
to undermine the essential principles on which it rested. That war 
Professor Fish recognizes, was wholly unnecessary. The Spaniards 
were ready to yield to every demand of the United States Government. 
But Congress got “entirely out of hand,” and insisted on fighting. 
The remark should afford food for reflection to those who place an 
exaggerated degree of reliance upon democratic institutions as a means 
for preventing all wars. The breach with isolation, once begun, tended 
rapidly to widen. Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands wore annexed. 
Cuba was “incorporated.” The American Government was drawn into 
the toils of Asiatic diplomacy, and played a creditable part in the Chinese 
negotiations. American representatives attended the Algeciras Con- 
ference. In fact, as Professor Baldwin states, “the nation has found 
itself committed by the course of events to a foreign policy that goes 
far beyond Monrocism.”’ 

Symptoms are not wanting to show that the world-character of the 
war now being waged is being more and more fully recognized in America. 
The mass of the people are beginning to realize that in Flanders, in 
Poland, on the banks of the Isonzo, and in the swamps of the Tigris the 
Allies have been fighting for the cause of America as well as for their own. 
To outsiders it seems clear that the United States now stand at the 
parting of tho ways. Tho questions which the American Govern- 
ment and people have to answer are such as these: Can a nation which 
bas grown to greatness again for the nonce belittle itself to the standard 
of former times ? Can a great world-Power, whose interests are universal, 
neglect its world-duties and endeavour to revert to an exclusivism 
which is condemned alike by self-interest and high morality ? Professor 
Fish does not attempt to deal with these questions. In the very short 
and perfunctory chapter which he devotes to the war, he merely dwells 
on the niceties and intricacies of such questions as trade in contraband 
goods, blockade, and other cognate pcints. Mr. Chauncey Brewer} 
also does not rise above the treatment of the time-honoured juridica} 
points which in the past have formed the subject of endless discussions, 
end whose importance is now wholly overshadowed by the whirlwind of 
vital principles raised by the action of Germany. But the very 
insistence with which both of these writers adjure their countrymen 
to centre their minds on the individual trees to the neglect of the forest 
in itself constitutes a reason for surmising that they doubt whether 
these antiquated and mistimed controversies will suffice to divert 
public attention from the larger issues involved. Professor Baldwin 
adopts a very different line of argument. He says that “evory 
American, pacific as he may be, must see the impossibility of a neutral 
morality, the cowardice of failure in the duties which his own morality 
imposes, or in the acts to which the immorality of others compels.” 
This, ho says, “is not a European conflict, it is not an un-American 
war; it is a human conflict, a world-war for tho preservation and 
extension of what is of eternal value, the right to self-government 
and the maintenance of public morality.” Cromer. 





THE LIFE OF DISRAELL* 


Tur fourth volume of the Life of Disraeli gives us an opportunity 
of judging him during a long period as one of the principal men in 
opposition, when he was not actually the Leader of the Opposition. 
‘Lrue, in this period Disraeli was also in office—he was twice Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and at the end climbed to “the top of the 
greasy pole,” as he called it, and succeeded Lord Derby as Prime 
Minister. Nevertheless he is seen mainly and characteristically as a 
member of the Opposition from 1855 to 1868. Mr. Buckle in his 
capable and lucid review of this time supports the opinion that, 
though the business of the Opposition is to oppose, Disracli’s methods 
were always worthy because he was never factious. This opinion 
is, in our judgment, justified, though approval of Disraeli's general 
conduct of the work of opposition—of his conception of his respon- 
sibility and of the high functions which an Opposition serves, so that 
one may almost say that a Government cannot govern without an 
Opposition—does not imply undiscriminating admiration for all his 
schemes and all his methods. Many of the most revealing sidelights 





* The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By George Earle Buckle, 
in succession to W. F. Monypenny. Vol. IV., 1855-1868. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. London: 


John Murray. (12s. net.) 





Ts 
on Disraeli’s mind come from the long series of letters written 
to Mrs. Brydges Willyams. If it seemed in a previous volume that 
rather too much space was given to describing the affairs and per- 
sonality of this lady, it is now seen that what was written was by no 
means out of proportion to the important place which she had in the 
lives of Disraeli and his wife as the faithful friend of both. From 
1855 to 1868 Disraeli was the colleague of Lord Derby, and evidently 
believed that his mission was to supply the energy, and above all the 
imagination, in which he considered Derby to bo wanting. Mr, 
Buckle’s sympathies are, on the whole, much more with Disraeli than 
with Derby, as is quite desirable in a biographer, but we cannot help 
ourselves frequently preferring Derby’s very practical moderation, 
The combination of Derby’s common-sense with Disraeli’s soaring 
and resplendent visions was powerful. Disraeli yielded again and 
again, with more patience than we should have expected, to having 
the finest feathers pulled out of his peacocks’ tails. This was a satis. 
factory result. Some of the birds would have cut rather a foolish 
figure if they had been sent forth in all their finery. What was saved 
to Disracli was enough—the spirit which made him a prophet of our 
Empire, sometimes prophesying tawdry things, but always and dis. 
tinctly among the prophets. Another aspect of this interesting period 
is the vigour and success with which Palmerston defended himself 
against the brilliant onslaughts of Disraeli in the House. Disraeli 
throughout these years was growing daily in Parliamentary strength ; 
but the agile old septuagenarian was equal to all tactics, and generally 
gave as good as he got. He had, in truth, the ideal temper for resisting 
Disracli. He was at once debonair and cynical, and could be pug- 
nacious, and even ruffianly, without ever losing his coolness. In thia 
way he found Disraeli a less formidable opponent than Gladstone did 
later, for Gladstone allowed himself to be too easily provoked. To 
be provoked by one who lays himself out to provoke is a tactical 
weakness, and only Gladstone’s great mental force and grave sincerity 
enabled him to retrieve strategically what he lost tactically. 

It was Derby's refusal to take office in 1855 which probably incurred 
the long phase of opposition for the Conservatives. Had he felt 
himself able to undertake the winding up of the Crimean War, ho 
would have made himself seem the indispensable statesman. As it 
was, having refused to shoulder the responsibility, he was not in a 
favourable position for criticizing. Sterile and necessarily velvety 
criticism did not at all suit Disracli’s book, and his positive mind at 
once began to busy itself with the ideal of securing a satisfactory peace 
at the first possible moment. In vain Lord Henry Lennox told him 
that his best line would be to imitate Pitt against Addington, and 
to “out-war’’ Palmerston, who had become Prime Minister after Derby's 
refusal, A vehement peace campaign was carried on by the Press, 
the newspaper which Disraeli controlled and inspired. It is a curious 
fact that the phrase “ Peace with Honour,” which he was to bring 
forth with such enormous effect at the time of the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878, was invented by Disraeli in 1855 to sum up the character of 
the peace which he then advocated with Russia. Up to the beginning 
of 1856, Disracli was managing director of the Press, but if that fact 
had not been perfectly well authenticated the vividness, playfulness, 
and gusto of much of the writing would prove that his advico 
and masterly language had impressed themselves on the paper. Hoe 
used it as his organ as much as Bismarck used the Hamburger Nach- 
richten after his dismissal. How Disracli ever came to deny to Greville 
and others that he had any connexion with the paper we cannot satis- 
factorily explain. The simplest explanation, we fear, is that Disraeli 
said what he knew was not true, just as we cannot explain away his 
earlier denial that he had ever sought office from Peel. “A Triton 
among the minnows” was the Press’s generous and famous description 
of the spectacle of Palmerston defending his policy without very 
stalwart assistance from his colleagues. The phrase surely bears the 
mark of Disraeli, who could never refrain from paying his tribute 
to ability. The question whether Russia should or should not be 
mistress of the Black Sea stood in the way of Disracli’s peace plan, 
and on other grounds, of course, his policy was unpopular. But ho 
took a long view in his recognition of the fact that the Black Sea is 
Russia’s natural domain, and that to beat her inexhaustible armies 
back from its shores would be a superhuman task. Beyond and behind 
Disracli's immediate arguments was his unexpressed feeling that in 
fighting Russia we were engaged not only in an unwise but in an 
unnatural war. Ultimately the popular objections to peace were 
removed, partly by the destruction of the Russian Fleet, but still moro 
by the strong desire of Louis Napoleon that the war should continuo 
no longer. We must quote here a few lines from Disraeli’s own im- 
pressions of Louis Napoleon's well-remembered visit to England in 
1855. In a letter to Mrs, Brydges Willyams he says :— 


“ Altho’, years ago, I had seen the Emperor, and not unfrequently, I 
was very much struck by the smallness of his stature. He did not seem 


taller than our Queen. I understand he enjoyed his visit very much, 
and greatly captivated Her Majesty, once so much prejudiced against 
him. There was immense embracing at the departure, and many tears. 
When the carriage door was at length closed, and all seomed over, tho 
Emperor re-opened it himself, jumped out, pressed Victoria to his heart, 
ee her, on each cheek, with streaming eyes. What do you think 
of that?” 


Afterwards Disraeli tried to convert Louis Napoleon to the view that 
the natural friends of France in England were the Conservatives and 
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not the Whigs. He did not succeed, but during his attempt he showed 
how far he overestimated the intellectual eminence of the Emperor. 
As we know from other sources, Napoleon, as a matter of fact, regarded 
Disraeli as only a glib man of letters. 

Among the causes in which Disraeli tried to carry Derby with him 
may be mentioned his scheme for reducing the Cabinet. Part of 
the scheme was the extraordinary proposal that the Navy and the 
Army should come under the control of one Minister. The harmonious 
co-operation of the Services is, of course, essential, but it is strange 
that Disraeli should have thought that this could be accomplished 
by overburdening one Minister. Some of the proposals, on the other 
hand, displayed great foresight; notably that for giving education 
a Department of its own. We cannot say so much for his criticism 
of Gladstone’s finance in 1857. The Crimean War had to be paid 
for, yet Disraeli talked as though a pledge given by Gladstone before 
the war to abolish the Income Tax had exactly the same validity under 
what were really war conditions. 

The Mutiny immediately followed the Crimean War, and in per- 
ceiving what justice and conciliation required in India Disraeli was 
at his best. Something of the Oriental in his temperament gave him the 
necessary sympathy, and enough of Western training gave him the 
necessary corrective. It was a feat to forecast in effect the terms of 
the memorable Proclamation of 1858—memorable for its combination 
of candour and dignity—in which Queen Victoria explained how the 
Crown instead of the Company would govern India, and how, while 
she held fast to the Christian religion, she would never force it upon 
unwilling subjects. The Proclamation was actually written by Derby, 
but Mr. Buckle’s description of Disraeli’s attitude towards India 
indicates quite clearly the source of the ideas and the language. We 
cannot go into the treatment of Canning in the notorious Ellenborough 
despatch. Enough to say that that despatch, condemning Canning 
for his confiscation policy in Oudh, was read and approved by Disracli 
before it was sent. The principles in it were admirable; the error 
was that Canning, who had rendered laborious, faithful, and generally 
wise service, should have been held up to public obloquy, in India of 
all places, for a single lapse, if such it was. Ellenborough, of course, 
should have sent his despatch privately, and not hastened to exhibit 
his own great principles in every public print at the expense of a very 
sincere servant of the Crown. 

The chapters about the Reform Bills introduced alternately by Whig 
and Conservative Governments remind one of the saying that ‘ Caesar 
and Pompey were very much alike—especially Pompey.” There 
was very little to choose between the Bills, whatever their political 
inspiration may have been. Mr. Buckle says that the moderate Con- 
servative Bill of 1859 was no example of opportunism, but was very 
seriously intended by Disraeli. On the subject of this see-saw we shall 
not say more than that the history takes us up to the time when the 
game ended in the dishing of the Whigs. 

Gladstone’s stiff and rather frigid answer to Disraeli’s appeal to 
him to join the Derby Ministry in 1858 did not deter Disraeli from 
making a like appeal to Palmerston in 1859. He held out glowing and 
flattering prospects to the old man, and promised from himself, if only 
Palmerston would come into the Ministry, “not merely cordial co- 
operation but a devoted fidelity.” The appeal was sent without 
Derby’s knowledge, though it is not surprising to read in the letter 
that Derby had often approved of the sense of it. For the fact was 
that Derby had long regarded Palmerston as in effect a Conservative, 
and while Palmerston was Prime Minister thought that the best thing 
for the country—and certainly the easiest for himself—was that 
Palmerston should govern, while he himself offered from the other 
side the kindly assistance of gentle criticism. Here is Palmerston’s 


answer to Disraeli’s appeal :— 
“Brocxet, May 3, 1859. 

My peak Mr. Disraew!,—I am sorry I was out when your messenger 
arrived, and that I have thereby caused him to be detained here longer 
than he ought to have been. I am much obliged to you for the kind and 
friendly terms of your letter, and if I say in answer that many reasons 
which it is unnecessary to go into would prevent me from yo into 
such an arrangement as that which you suggest might be possible, I 
trust it is needless for me to assure you that no want of personal good 
feeling towards Lord Derby or yourself, or towards any other members 
of your Government, could form part of those reasons.—My dear Mr. 
Disracli, your sincerely, PALMERSTON.” 
In the same year, when it seemed that the Government could not 
eurvive, Disraeli proposed to Derby—“ My dearest Lord,” as he 
addresses him—that Derby’s son, Lord Stanley, should reconstruct 


the Italian risorgimento, Disraeli failed altogether in sympathy. 
Possibly his attachment to the Court caused him to refuse to encourage 
what might intelligibly be regarded as an embarrassment. In any case, 
he steadily declined to meet Garibaldi during his English visit. In 
the Schleswig-Holstein affair he consented to Lord John Russell's 
policy of non-intervention. The truth was that he could hardly do 
otherwise when the crisis came. Russell had not divined Prussian 
intentions early enough to check them, and when the time came for 
a sharp decision in English policy Louis Napoleon abandoned Denmark. 
Russell was left either to follow the French example or to fight single- 
handed. In the case of the American Civil War, Disraeli took the 
wrong view fashionable in England and sympathized with the South. 
Unlike some other statesmen, however, he was wise enough to keep 
his opinions to himself. A particularly “ bad shot” in foreign policy 
by Disracli was his remark that Prussia, being a country without 
nationality, was “clearly the subject for partition.” 

We have been able only to suggest some of the conspicuous features 
of this most interesting volume. We may end by quoting two 
passages on subjects not already mentioned. Of the Church of 
England Disraeli wrote :— 

“ For myself, I look upon the Church as the only Jewish institution 
that remains, and, irrespective of its being the depository of divine truth, 
must ever cling to it as the visible means which embalms the memory 
of my race, their deeds and thoughts, and connects their blood with the 
origin of things. There are few great things left, and the Church is one. 
No doubt its position at this moment is critical, and, indeed, the whole 
religious sentiment of the country is in a convulsive state; but I believe 
the state of affairs is only one of the periodical revolts of the Northern 
races against Semitic truth, influenced mainly by mortified vanity in 
never having been the medium of direct communication with the 
Almighty ; and that it will end as in previous instances, after much 
sorrow and suffering, in their utter discomfiture.” 


His reverence for the Church was, we conclude, more “ picturesque ” 


than anything else. From this point of view he regarded heresy, no 
doubt, as a kind of vandalism. Thus he was led to rebuke as alarming 
what we should now look upon as the very mild and amiable latitu- 
dinarianism of Essays and Reviews and the utterances of Jowett at 
Oxford. Finally, here is a glimpse of Disraeli cither as a passionately 
sympathetic man or as a courtier—we do not attempt to decide. His 
critical faculty was,in any case, out of use for the moment. After the 
Prince Consort’s death he wrote to the Queen :— 


“The Prince is the only person, whom Mr. Disraeli has ever known, 
who realized the Ideal. None with whom he is acquainted have ever 
approached it. There was in him an union of the manly grace and 
sublime simplicity, of chivalry with the intellectual splendor of the 
Attic Academe. The only character in English History that would, in 
some respects, draw near to him is Sir Philip Sidney: the same high 
tone, the same universal accomplishment, the same blended tenderness 
and vigor, the same rare combination of romantic energy and classic 
repose. Both left us in their youth. But there is no person in our 
history who has established such a permanent, and almost mystic, 
ascendancy over national feeling as Sir Philip Sidney ; and the writer 
of these lines is much mistaken if, as time advances, the thought and 
sentiment of a progressive age will not cluster round the Prince; his 
plans will become systems, his suggestions dogmas, and the name of 
Albert will be accepted as the master-type of a generation of profounder 
feeling and vaster range than that which he formed and guided with 
benignant power.” 





FATHER PAYNE.* 
“ PERSPIRATION was not the only evidence of godliness.” This is a 
typical saying from the mouth of Father Payne. The “ Father” 
is an imaginary person about whom either Mr. A. C. Benson, or some 
one who can imitate his manner and matter to scientific perfection, 
has written a book. He was a man of about fifty-eight who lived a quiet 
life in an old house upon a small estate. Several young men who 
were in some sense his pupils lived with him, and supposed themselves 
to be learning to write. In reality—or so the reader will be apt to 
think—they were learning to talk, learning by example rather than 
practice. Father Payne appears to have talked without ceasing upon 
every subject under the sun, and almost all that he said was worth 
hearing. He and his pupils spoke—at no great length—of war in the 
abstract ; but ‘he war does not come into the book. A quiet life is 
constantly extolled, and all expenditure of energy for the sake of expendi- 
ture is deprecated even though philanthropy be its object. “I don’t 
believe the theory that we have all got to set out to help other people.” 
He even went so far as to say that “two people could hardly 
be better employed than in making each other happy.” In theso 





the Ministry. Disraeli was always a lover of youth and youthful | 
ability, but his admiration did not often lead him further astray than | 
then. The House of Stanley, if gratified by the wild suggestion, were | 
at all events not dazzled by it, and politely set it aside. 
We have already mentioned some questions of foreign policy. As 
regards Russia, Disraeli’s instincts were splendidly right. As regards | 
France, he was right again, though he exaggerated the personal im- 
portance of the Emperor. He wanted an alliance with France, and 
it was in this connexion—the spectacle of Europe kept on tenterhooks | 
by an unnecessary rivalry between the two most liberalizing nations 
of Europe—that he coined the disparaging phrase, “ bloated arma- 
ments.” The phrase has been often misunderstood and more often 
misapplied. Disraeli, as we understand liim, would never have hesi- 








tated to spend the money necessary for national sccurity. As for 


| and may in some hearts awake salutary qualms. 


days when women in all classes show a curious, and certainly not 
normal, tendency to neglect their families for outside work, when 
we are in danger of being faced with a perfect regiment of modern 
Mrs. Jellybys, the sentence, though not true, deserves consideration, 
Others may think 
it but a dead morsel of anachronous moralization. “ Do not deal 
in advice,” says Father Payne to his disciples, and really one wonders 


| he had the face to frame the words ! 


As befits a man who could thus limit the sphere of ordinary duty, 
Father Payne, though unmarried, takes a cheerful view of matrimony. 
“In my experience most marriages are successful,” we read. “ Most 
people ought to be married. It’s a normal thing—it isn’t a transcen- 
dental thing.” By which we take him to mean that those who do 


* Father Payne. London: Smith, Elder, aud Co. (7s. 6d. net.) 
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not expect too much are usually satisfied. Perhaps, however, we put 
too cynical an interpretation upon his words, for he seems to have a 
really genuine conviction that in all departments of life it is not at all 
rare for people to get what they want. He warns his readers with 
some moral unction to be very careful what they pray for, not because 
they will not get it unless it is good for them, but becauso they most 
probably will. “In my experience prayers are generally granted,” 
he says. It is an unusual point of view, less consonant with the experi- 
ence of the suppliant than tho philosopher, we should imagine. We 
must not, however, give the impression that when he speaks on religious 
subjects Father Payne is inclined to flippancy. He is not. He takes 
the Christian position, though he lays claim to no form or orthodoxy, 
and his description of true worship as “a sense of joyful abasement ” 
is worthy of the great religious writers. The sentence compares oddly 
with the real dislike which he shows to the quality of humility—a 
quality which, whether we like it or no, does almost always accompany 
a strong religious bent. “ Humility is, or ought to be, extinct as a 
virtue. It belongs to the time when people felt bound to deplore 
the corruption of their heart, and to speak of themselves as worms, 
and to compare themselves despondently with God.” 

Happiness, on the other hand, he obviously regards as a duty. Most 
habitual melancholy is, he seems to think, closely related to fear. 
* Fear,” he says, “ is the one thing that we are always wrong in yielding 
to: I don’t mean timidity and cowardice, but the sort of heavy, mild, 
and rather pious sort of foreboding that wakes one up early in the 
morning, and takes all the wind out of one’s sails; fear of not being 
liked, of having given offence, of living uselessly, of wasting time and 
opportunities. Whatever we do, we must not lead an apologetic kind 
of life.” Friendship is of course, for a man who elects to lead the 
life our author extols, a chief source of happiness, and he inclines to 
think that most of us get the friendship wo deserve. Father Payne 
treated his friends with demonstrative kindness. On the other hand, 
he believed in frankness. “ We all have faults which amuse and 
interest our friends,” he says truly, and his animadversions against 
nine+tenths of the men who write biographies are really very amusing. 
“* English people,” he avers, “ have no idea who deserves a biography 
and who does not.” Standing with a dull “Life” in his hand, he 
declaims against writers and readers of such rubbish :— 

* Tt isn’t enough to be a rich man, or a public man, or a man of virtue 
No one ought to be written about, simply because he has done things 
He must be content with that. No one should have a biography unless 
he was either beautiful or picturesque or absurd, just as no one should 
have a portrait painted unless he is one of the three. Now this poor 
fellow—I dare say there were people who loved him—think what 
their feelings must be at seeing him stuffed and set up liko this! A 
biography must be a work of art—it ought not to be a post-dated 
testimonial! Most of us are only fit, when we have finished our work, 
to go straight into the waste-paper basket. The people who deserve 
biographies are the vivid, rich, animated natures who lived life with 
zest and interest. There are a good many such men, who can say 
vigorous, shrewd, lively, fresh things in talk, but who cannot express 
themselves in writing. The curse of most biographies is the letters ; 
not many people can write good letters, and yet it becomes a sacred 
duty to pad a Life out with dull and stodgy documents; it is all so 
utterly inartistic and decorous and stupid. A biography ought to be 
well seasoned with faults and foibles. That is the one encouraging 
thing about life, that a man can have plenty of failings and still make 
a fine business out of it all. Yet it is regarded as almost treacherous 
to hint at imperfections. Now if I had had our friend the general 
merchant to biographize, I would have taken careful notes of his talk 
while undressing—there’s something picturesque about that! I 
would have told how he spent his day, how he looked and moved, ate 
and drank. A real portrait of an uninteresting man might be quite a 
treasure.” ° 
There is truth here—only in this world truth is not the sole thing that 
matters. It remains a very open question how far a friend may give 
his friend away when he is no longer there to get his own back—as the 
saying is. 

Father Payne has not much belief in a man making great efforts to 
alter himself. “I believe,” he says, “in finding our real life more 
than in sticking to one that is not real for the sake of virtue. Trained 
inclination is the secret. That is why I should never make a soldier. 
I love being in a rage—no one more—it has all the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages of getting drunk. But I can’t do it on the 
word of command.” 

The whole book leaves the reader with a very pleasant impression, 
for all that there is something very unreal about it. It is difficult, 
as the well-worn saying goes, to be a Christian on under £1 a week. 
It is impossible, we should say, to be a “ Father Payne-ite” under two 
thousandayear. Still, plenty of people have plenty of money, and such 
should certainly go to schoolto Father Payne. “ Don’t get into a habit 
of reading,” he exhorts us; “it makes a corpulent mind.” ‘“ Don’t 
get into a habit of talking,” one of his pupils might have replied; “ it 
unfits a man for anything else.” 





A NEW ANTHOLOGY.* 
Tue first thought of the reader upon opening Mr. Robert Bridges’s 
new anthology is one of disappointment. All authors’ names have to 
be sought in tho index. It is as bad as Hymns Ancient and Modern, and 
its perusal seems to offer nothing but a vista of irritation. ‘“‘ The reader 


* The Spirit of Man. An Anthology in English and French made by the Poet 
Laureate, London: Longmans and Co. [5s. net.) 








is invited to bathe rather than to fish in these waters; that is to say, 
the several pieces are to be read in context; and it is for this reason 
that no titles nor names of authors are inserted in the text, because 
they would distract the attention, lead away the thought, and even 
overrule consideration.” The compiler goes on to explain that there ia 
no logical argument in his sequence. Why, then, should his anthology 
claim a fate above its fellows? The reader of an anthology has an 
inalienable right to “ fish.” He is almost certainly familiar with a great 
many of the pieces selected. He may desire to thrust in his arm and 
tickle his trout here or there under the bank as he wanders up the 
stream. Let him be encouraged to bathe by all means, but let not 
his harmless diversion be wholly discountenanced. Itishisright, and he 
should be permitted to exercise it in decent comfort. Here, however, our 
criticism ends. The collection itself is a delightful one, and the French 
prose and verse particularly happily chosen. The book is divided into 
sections, in which are grouped extracts which touch some particulag 
aspect of man’s spirit—“ Dissatisfaction,” “Spring and Lovers,” 
“Melancholy,” “‘ Freedom,” and so forth. They are culled from a 
circle wide enough to include Tagore and Aristotle in its circumference, 
The volume itself is charmingly produced. 





FICTION. 


THE DARK FOREST.* 


Tue title of Mr. Walpole’s remarkable book seems capable of conveying 
a double meaning. There were concrete dark forests in which the 
scene of his drama passed—outposts on the fighting line in Galicia— 
but Mr. Walpole also appears to have in mind that oscura selva in which 
the poet found himself and which was the antechamber of the gates of 
Hell. Though its theme is deeds of mercy, the book itself ruthlessly 
tears away the veil from the illusions which surround the pageant of 
war. Even the heroism of the Russian Red Cross “ Otriad,” the unit 
with whose deeds the book is concerned, hardly redeems some of tho 
actors of the drama from the crudeness and brutality of their mental 
processes. The realism is unsparing, and the sordid and tragic love- 
story which is woven through the fabric of the book helps the reador 
to realize how primitive are the emotions produced by the excitementa 
and exaltations of war. 

Tho novel opens in the’ Warsaw Station at Petrograd, whero the 
“ Otriad,” which contains two English members, assembles. Against 
the background of ruined villages, surgical bandaging posts, forests, 
crowds of wounded, the characters of this little group stand out in 
vivid relief. Tho two Englishmen, Durward and Trenchard, the latter 
strange, clumsy, ill-at-case, but heroic; the heroine, a nursing Sister, 
Marie Ivanovna; the two Russian doctors, the sinister Semyonov and 
the brilliant Nikitin; and perhaps most of all tho strange little Pctro- 
grad dandy, Andrey Vassilievitch—theso are all vividly portrayed 
and make the adventures real. 

Just as the Englishman born and bred in China occasionally seems to 
take on something of the nature and appearance of the Chinese, so in 
this book the author, an Englishman, displays something of that 
curious, elusive, and indescribable quality which permeates Russian 
novels. He does not sco the Russian in the least as “a blessed sort 
of idiot unable to read or write but vitally conscious o od,” or 
Russia as a land of snow, ikons, “‘ mushrooms and pilgrims,” but 
seizes on the same qualities in country and people as are drawn by 
modern Russian novelists. 

It is difficult to know which of the many pictures of the strain and 
stress of Red Cross work in battle will give the most vivid impression 
to the reader, but the following account of “ The Invisible Battle” ia 
very striking :— 

*‘ As we came out of the churchyard an officer stepped forward to 
meet us. We saluted and shook hands. He seemed a boy, but stood 
in front of his men with an air as though he commanded the whole of 
this world of ghosts. ‘What are you doing here?’ he asked. We 
explained ‘ Well, if you'll excuse me, you'd better make haste. An 
attack very shortly ... yes. I should advise you to be out of this. 
Petrogradsky Otriad? Yes... very glad to have the pleasure... .” 
We left him, his men a grey cloud behind him, and when we had taken 
a few steps he seemed, with his young air of importanco, his happy 
serious courtesy, to have been called out of the ground, then, with a 
his shadows behind him, to have been caught up into the air. These 
were not figures that had anything to do with the little curling wreaths 
of smoke, the bottles cracking in the sun, our furious giants of the 
morning. ‘Ah, Bojé moi, Bojé moi!’ sighed the wounded. .. . It 
was impossible, in such a world of dim shadow, that there should ever be 
any other sound again.” 

The doctors moved forward their stretchers and their wagons :— 

** The wounded were laid on the stretchers in the square of the cross- 
roads. Semyonov and Marie Ivanovna bandaged them under the 
moonlight and with the aid of electric-torches. On every side of mo 
there were little dialogues: ‘No... not there. More this way. 
Yes, that bandage will do. It’s fresh. Hold up his leg. No, durak, 
under the knee there. . . . Where’s the lint ? . . . Turn him a little— 
there—like that. Horosho, golubchik. Scitchass! No, turn it back 
over the thigh. Now, once more... that’s it. What's that—bullet 
or shrapnel? ... Take it back again over the shoulder. ... Yes, 
twice!’ Once I caught sight of Trenchard, hurrying to be useful 
with the little bottle of iodine, stumbling over one of the stretchers, 
causing the wounded man to cry out. Then Semyonov’s voice angrily : 
‘{chort! Who's that? ... Ah, Meester! of course!’ Then Marie 
Ivanovna’s voice: ‘I’ve finished this, Alexei Petrovitch. . . . That's 


© The Dark Forest. By Hugh Walpole. London: Martin Secker. [6s.] 
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all, isn’t it?” These voices were all whispers, floating from one side 
of the road to the other. The wounded men were lifted back on to the 
wagons. We moved off again ; Semyonov, Trenchard, Marie Ivanovna 
and I were now sitting together. We left the flat fields where we had 
been so busy. Very slowly we began to climb the hill down which I had 
come this afternoon. Behind me was a great fan of country, black 
now under a hidden moon, dead as though our retreat from it, depriving 
it of the last proofs of life, had flung it back into non-existence. Before 
us was the dark forest. Not a sound save the roll of our wheels and, 
sometimes, a cry from one of the wounded soldiers, not a stir of wind. ... 
I looked back. Without an instant’s warning that dead world, as a 
match is set to a waiting bonfire, broke into flame. A thousand rockets 
rose, soaring, in streams of light into the dark sky ; the fields that had 
been vapour ran now with light. huge projector, the eye, as it 
seemed to me, of that enemy for whom I had all day been searching, 
slowly wheeled across the world, cutting a great path across the plain, 

icking houses and trees and fields out of space, then dropping them 
Pack again. The rockets were gold and green, sometimes as it secemed 
ringed with fire, sometimes cold like dead moons, sometimes sparkling 
and quivering like great stars. And with this light the whole world 
crackled into sound as though the sky, a vast china plate, had been 
emashed by some angry god and been flung, in a million pieces, to earth, 
The rifle-fire rattled from horizon to horizon like a living thing. Now 
the shrapnel rose, breaking on the dark sky in flashes of colour. Sud- 
denly some house was burning. The flames climbed in a column, 
hoverinz in tongues that advanced and retreated, lifted and fell again. 
In the farthest distance other houses had caught and their glow trembled 
in faint yellow light fading into shadow when the projector found them. 
With a roar at our back our own cannon began; the world bellowed 
and shook and trembled at our feet.” 

The impression of the infinite noise of the battlefield is conveyed 
in many passages, and a description of the poignant contrasts in “ that 
scene of desperate desolation,” a ruined town, is very moving. ‘ Most 
ironical of all, a ;aping and smoke-stained building showed the half- 
torn remnant of a cinematograph picture, a fat gentleman in a bowler 
hat entering with a lady on either arm a gaily painted restaurant 
Over this, in big letters, the word ‘ FARCE.’” 

The second part of the book, which deals with the great retreat 
befcre the Austrians, should be read by those who fail to realize the 
awful cost in men which is the result of want of preparation and want 
of material. An extract from the diary of the English doctor, Trenchard, 
will bring home the desperation of an Army at finding itself short of 
munitions of war :— 

“Lord! but I am tired of this endless bandaging, cleaning of filthy 
wounds, paring away of ragged ends of fiesh, smelling, breathing, 
drinking blood and dust and dirt. The poor fellows! ‘Their bravery 
is beyond any word of mine. They have come these last few days with 
their eyes dazed and their ears deafened. Indeed the roaring of the 
cannon has been since yesterday afternoon incessant. They say that 
the Austrians are straining every nerve to break through to the river 
end cross. We are dcing what we can to prevent them, but what can 
we do? There simply IS NOT AMMUNITION! The officers here 
are almost crying with despair, and the men know it and go on, with 
their cheerfulness, their obedience, their mild kindliness—go into that 
rreen hell to be butchered, and come out of it again, if they are lucky, 
with their bodies mangled and twisted, and horror in their eyes. It’s 
nobody's fault, I suppose, this business. How easy to write in the daily 
papers that the Germans prepared for war and that we did not, and 
that after a month or two ali will be well. . . . After a month or two ! 
tell that to us here stuck in this Forest and hear us how we laugh.” 

The above extracts show clearly that The Dark Forest is not meat 
for babes; and yet, in spite of the brutality of war, there is an over- 
whelming mass of evidence for the point of view of the Russian doctor, 
Nikitin: “War does bring out the best in human character—always.” 

On the eve, as some people believe, of great events on the Eastern 
Front, the following passage should prove encouraging reading to all the 
Allies, knowing as they do that the Russians no louger have to fight 
without shells or cartridges :— 

“The magnificence of the Russian soldier is surely beyond al) praises 
I wonder whether people in France and England realize that for the 
last three months here he has been fighting with one bullet as against 
ten. He stands in his trench practically unarmed against an enemy 
whose resources seem endless—but nothing can turn him back. What- 
ever advances the Germans may make | sce Russia returning again 
and again. I do from the bottom of my soul, and, what is of more 
importance, from the sober witness of my eyes, here believe that nothing 
can stop the impetus born of her new spirit. This war is the beginning 
of a world history for her.” 

Mr. Walpole has done much in his vigorous and original book to lift 
the veil shrouding the soul of our great Ally of the Eastern Front. 





ReapaB_e Novets.—The Little Lady of the Big House. By Jack 
London. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The story of a Californian ranch. The 
efficient and wealthy owners and inhabitants appear to suffer from 
vices usually ascribed to the idle rich——Nobody. By Louis Joseph 
Vance, (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—An American story concerning 
an innocent adventuress. Earth to Earth. By Richard Dehan. 
(William Heinemann. 6s.)—Short stories on various subjects Though 
entertaining, they go far to prove that the talent of “ Richard Dehan”’ is 
much better employed on long novels. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Notice in this column does no! necessarily preclud: subdsezucn! revis.o.| 

West Point in Our Next War. By M. Van Z. Woodhull. (G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. Os. net.)—As a young man the author of this book 








was Assistant-Adjutant-General of the Federal Army of the Tennessee. 
Many of his interesting personal reminiscences aro merely digressive 
from his purpose here, and there is much detail which is not our business 
in his advocacy of a greatly enlarged Academy for officers at West 
Point and in his scheme for raising active and reserve armics of a 
million men by conscription. Further, we could not now discuss his ideas 
for American foreign policy, which, wonderful to relate, include selling 
the Philippines to Germany after the war in order to rid the United States 
of a burden of which Japan is otherwise likely to rid them without con- 
sideration! His quite cold-blooded neutrality will not make his book the 
more attractive just now to English readers. But we cannot fail to 
be interested in the author's general views upon unreadiness for war. 
He points out that North and South had to train their armies of citizen 
volunteers for a year before they were real military forces. This 
was the same for both sides, but it will not be so again. In the war 
to-day England has had to rely upon her Allies for land armies while 
she spent a year in training her volunteers, whereout Germany sucked 
great advantages. With their vast coast-line, their increased and 
scattered liabilities in the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, and above all 
the Panama Canal, the present forces of the United States would be 
almost negligible in resisting a well-prepared attack by a first-claes 
Power. This is a lesson which America must learn, and until she docs 
she ought to realize that Great Britain, France, and Russia are fighting 
for her ideals against a nation that despises them, and would show no 
respect for the Monroe Doctrine either, if its violation suited her. 





We have received that useful volume, The English Catalogue of 
Books for 1915 (The Publishers’ Circular, Ltd.), The statistics show 
that the total number of new books or editions published in 1915 was 
10,665, as compared with 12,379 in 1913. The publication of 1,693 
books classified as fiction does not give any great impression of national 
economy, though they are some four hundred less than in 1914, 





How to Live Long. By J. Walter Carr, M.D. (Methuen and Co. 
Is. net.)—An excellent little book giving practical advice as to the 
rules of general health day by day. Mr. Carr maintains that “ man is 
still largely the master of his own destiny, and can lengthen or shorten 
his days according to his good sense and care or want of it,” 





New Ep:tions.—From America comes a reprint of Richard Biddle’s 
Memoir of Sebastian Cabot (Lippincott Co.), which has an unfailing 
interest, although much of it is detailed criticism of the errors of previous 
writers on the subject of Cabot and his contemporarics.—A Budget 
of Paradoxcs, by Augustus De Morgan. (Open Court Publishing Co, 
2 vols. 30s. net.)—This edition of De Morgan’s curious contributions 
to the Athenacum is edited by an American, D, E. Smith, and includes 
the notes of Mra. De Morgan’s edition. ——-The Moon, by J. Nasmyth and 
J. Carpenter (John Murray, 2s. 6d. net), is republished at a low price, 
but it has the full text and excellent illustrations. 








AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


——_>—— 


NEW 


Ancient Babylon and Modern Germany, by Lux Animae, cr 8vo (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Anderson (R.), Misunderstood Texts of the New Testament, 8vo..(Nisbet) net 3/6 
Bailey (T.), Contrary Mary, CF 8V0.......cceceeeeceevevens (Duckworth) 6/0 
Barnes (O. T.), Children’s Object Story Sermons, cr 8vo....(Oliphant) net 2/6 
Betham-Edwards (M.), Hearts of Alsace: a Story of Our Time, cr 8vo 

(Smith & Elder) net 6/0 


Book of Homage to Shakespeare (A), 4to.......... ..-(H. Milford) net 21/0 
Brown (H. G.), International Trade, cr 8vo........ . ..(Maemillan) net 4/0 
Carleton (M. A.), The Small Grains, cr 8VO.........6-00005 (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Companion to Biblical Studies (A), SvO.......... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Conyers (Dorothea), The Scratch Pack, cr 8VO........66eee04 (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Lroadway (D.), The Longest Way Round, cr 8vo.......... (Alicn & Wnwin) 6/0 
Davidson (J. M.), Localization of X-rays and Stereoscopy (H. K. Lewis) net 7 6 

31/6 


Dawkins (R. M.), Modern Greek in Asia Minor, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Duffin (H. C.), Thomas Hardy: a Study of the Wessex Novels (Longmans) net 5/0 


Field (Jessie) and Nearing (8.), Community Civics, cr 8vo........ (Macmillan) 3/0 
Fogg (L. A.), Bankers’ Securities against Advances, 8VO...... (Pitman) net 5/0 
Gillespie (A. D.), Letters from Flanders, cr 8vo....... (Smith & Elder) net 5,0 
Henderson (J. B.), The Cruise of the ‘Tomas Barrera,’ 8vo....(Putnam) net 12/6 
Hyde (W. de W.), The Gospel of Good Will, er 8vo..... ..(Macmillan) net a 


Jessop (C. M.), Quartic Surfaces with — Points —_. Vase, Press) net 
Cittredg i ), A Study of Gawain an ne Green Knight, 8vo 
Sane oo. SS ’ (Oxford Univ. Preas) net 8 
Klickmann (Flora), The Flower-Patch among the Hills, cr 8vo ....(R.T.8.) 6 
Krogh (A.), The Respiratory Exchange of Animals and Man (Longmans) net 6 
Kuprin (A.), A Slav Soul, and other Stories, cr 8vo..... see aes (Constable) net 6 
Livingston (St. C.) and Steen-Hanson (I.), Under Three Flags: With the Red 
Igium, France, and Serbia, cr 8vO............ (Macmillan) net : 


‘ross in Bel 
sdten (D. | ..(8mith & Elder) net 


Madden (D. H.), Shakespeare and his Fellows, 8vo.. 
Maia (S. P. B.), A Public School in War Time, cr 8vo........ (Murray) net 3 6 
Mayo (L. 8.), Jeffery Amherst: a Biography, 8vo.......... (Longmans) net 7/6 
Meade (L. T.), The Maid indomitable, er ore. valet ror (Ware Lock) 6/0 
fur : ), Principles and Methods ©: unicipa’ ministration, 8vo 
er ss : 4 (Maemillan) net 10/0 
Nichols (T. L.), Human Physiology, cr 8vo..........+. eeobeceses (W. Reeves) 8/6 
Norris (W. E.), Proud Peter, Cf 8VO........ 0c ce ceeecewewnereee (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Prothero (G. W.), German Policy before the War, cr 8vo........ (Murray) net 2/6 
Putnam (Nina Wilcox), Adam's Garden: a Novel, cr 8vo...... (Lippincott) 6/0 
Rawlinson (H. G.), Intercourse between India and the Western World, from _ 
the Earliest Times to the Fall of Rome, 8vo......(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7 6 
Ritchie (W.), Chata with Violinista, cr 8VO.........6.e005> (W. pore net . 6 
Roltinson (N. F.), Monasticism in the Orthodox Churches (Cope & Fe nwick net 2/6 
Smith (J. 8. K.), The Cure of Obesity and poeee Sov — ~ gen ~ Aes 3/6 
agge (W 8 J A.), Latin Prose for Middle Forms, cr 8v 
Spragge (W. Hi.) and Sloman (A.), L Meee Univ’ Press) net 8/0 
(Oliphant) net 3 


. “a . (Macmillan) net 10, 
r &vo 


Thomas (W. H. G.), Grace and Power, cr 8vo.........- 
Thorndike (A. H.), Shakespeare’s Theater, 5vo 
Vol. I., 1815-185 






c 


ig . W.), Germany, 1815-1890: 2, 
eS ~ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12 
Warnod (A.), Prisoner of War, cr SV0.......ececeseeees (Heinemann) net 3 
Wedmore (F.), Brenda Walks On, Cr 8V0.........0esseeeeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Wilson (8. G.), Modern Movements among Moslems, 8vo....(Oliphant) net 5/0 

mgwans) 6/0 


PEeTETTT TT | 


Wren (P. C.), Driftwood Spars, cr SvO....... 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE 




















IRISH Miatt te Wks’ & Fos 
POCKET 
TNustrated list & HAN DKERCHIEFS 


samples post free 
Tor ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINSON 1 & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Piaco BELFAST 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(Ag) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 


SEA. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


Head Office : London, E.C. 


TOTAL FUNDS - £20,409,644. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


HEAD /f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
OFFICES | 24-23 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
LONDON. 


HOLBORN BARS, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .....................126,060,000. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. ae 
r O R T H - «a & B @. 


TO LET, FURNISHED, for any period, a charming old Welsh Plaz, erected about 
1660, well furnished with genuine antique furniture. It occupies a really delightful 
position, commanding views unsurpassed in Snowdonia. Near church, village, 
station, and sea. Ten bedrooms (15 beds), bathroom (h. and c.), % sitting-rooms, 
eervants’ hall, and usual domestic offices, recently enlarged. Charming old terraced 
gardens; fine stonc-buillt garden room, furnished. Sanitation believed perfect ; 
excellent water supply. Lodge at entrance, 400 acres rough shooting. Fishing 
in plenty. Golf. Possession at once. Kent according to period. Butler and wife 
would manage for small family or assist.-—Further information, photos, and plan of 
district, from Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL, & CO., 24 Ryder Strect, St. James's, 
£.W., who have recently inspected the property and thoroughly recommend it. 
@vtio 6007.) 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 











It is quite casy to have | 





AcHT FOR iw a 


Exceptional Opportunity owing to the War. 
™ - a ——_ pow Uae in a Essex River, for SALE 
1as mM announce. at cruisl ermitted x im comaits 
> Essex cstuaries. satiated CGNs ea sertale Conditions 
‘he Yacht is of remarkable strength and ts a particularly safe ves: i ; 
bulwarks. Draught 4 fect 10inches. She has been sailed single-handed, vet 
work for two. Aft there is a lady’s cabin completely shut off. Lavatory Salen” 
contains two bunks. Forecastie, also completely shut off, contains one cot and oo 
for another bed. Water supply from tank. Saloon and after cabin panelled. F! - 
deck. Stairs to both saloon and forecastle. Cockpit. Wheel-stoering. ; = 
Yacht could be used as houseboat by purchaser if not desired to sa‘l during 
Price £220, including complete inventory, strong moorings, and trawl. ~ -_ 
1 Apply “CRUISER,” c/o 1 Weilington Street, Strand, W.C. F 
FAMOUS HOUSE TO BE SOLD. 
THELHAMPTON.—One of the most beauti‘ul specimens of 
P Gothic Architecture in the kingdom, 6 miles from Dorchester. Athelhampto 
with its Great Hall, open timber roof and superb oriel, the Long Gallery, the King’s 
Way, and the various parlours and bedchambers in which much of the beautiful 
original painted glass and oak panelling are still to be seen, is one of the most lovely 
houses in England. Walled and terraced gardens with trout stream. Date of 
AUCTION SALE, 20th July, 1916, at 20 Hanover Square, W., by Messrs. KNIGHT 
FRANK, & RUTLEY. : 


~ APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. ~~ 


QECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
= EAST DEREHAM, NORFOLK. P 


ees 


The Governors of the above School invite applications for the post of SCIENCR 
MISTRESS, to begin work in September. Subjects: BOTANY and GEOGRAPuy 
Initial salary, £120. , 

Degree and experience essential. 

Forms of application to be obtained from the CLERK of the GOVERNORS, an4 
ane! be returned by 29th May, 1916, to Mr. A. E. WHITBY, 14 Cemetery Road, East 

Jereham. 


(T. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The HEAD-MISTRESS of St. Leonards Junior School (St. Katharine’s) having been 
appointed to the Principalship of the Brighton Diocesan Traiaing College, the Council 
invite applications for the VACANT post. 

Particulars will be furnished on application to the SECRETARY, St. Leonards 
Lodge, St. Andrews, Fife. 


| { UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A SENIOR GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS WANTED, to commence duties this 
term, or at the commencement of the school year in September next. Degree or 
Oxford Geography Diploma, with good experience, essential. Salary £140 per 
annum, or according to qualifications.—Applications should be sent not later than 
Saturday, May 20th, to Mr. O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, 
from whom application forms may be obtained upon the receipt of a stamped, ad- 
dressed fooiscap envelope. 

oo AND NETHERBURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOUNDATION. 

Applications are invited for HEAD-MASTERSHIP of Co-Educational Secondary 
School (under Board of Education), with P.T. Centre and County Agricultural 
Section attached. 

The Master's House (rent and rates free), adapted for the accommodation of 20 
Boarders, is situate in the town of Beaminster, Derset. 

Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University, United Kingdom. 

Yearly stipend £100, with capitation fee £2 per scholar, Present number 73. 

Duties to commence in September next. 

Applications, with 3 recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned on or 
before 27th May. ROBT. LEIGH, Junr., 

Beaminster, Dorset. Clerk to the Governors. 

Dated 6th May, 1916. 
= UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN RUSSIAN. 

The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN RUSSIAN. 

per annum. 


Applications must be sent in by June 1st. Further particulars may he obtained 
from a W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. _ 


T INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—ART MISTRESS, non- 
A resident, required in September; preferably one who has studied abroad, 
Salary according to qualifications.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS before May 25th. 


lap oowsy TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, 8.W.— 
WANTED, in September next, TUTOR for ENGLISH and FRENCH. 
Initia! salary £100, with board and residence. Degree and training desicable.— 
For particulars and form of application apply to the PRINCIPAL 
| J NIV ERSITY LECTURER, ineligible, disengaged June 20th, 
desires work, 
SECRETARIAL, JOURNALISTIC, or LITERARY. 
Tox No. 778. The Spetetor. 1 Weitington Street, Strand. London. W.C. 


Salary £300 





1 ENTLEWOMAN, travelled, artistic, widely-read, middle-aged, 
having let own flat, seeks quist HOME with delicate or lavalid lady who 

would like gentle, thoughtful care and bright, interesting companionship. No 
question of salary. Advertiser has some slight nursing knowledze, is devoted to 
invalids, a pleasant reader, and particularly good housekeeper. Would travel with 
delicate girl. Bankers’ and other reforences.—Box No. 777, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 


N EN INELIGIBLE for service may find useful employment as 
aV. WELFARE SUPERVISORS for boys employed in munitions factorices.— 
For further information apply by letter to the BOYS’ WELFARE DEPART- 
MENT, No. 1 Whitehall Gardens, 5.W. 
‘AR & ESE B-.8. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Real 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 13. 10d.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


—'s—sWAL EGTURES, &c. 


Vy ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 

Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's 
Diploma in Theology. Fees.—Kesident from £99 a year. Non-Resident from 
30 guineas a year. A cortain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year 
are offered for competition at an Examination held annually in May.—For 
Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, 


Hampstead, N.W a 

NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG E. 

‘ President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa. 
and Kev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
nsdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students aro 
nis College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 

course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Te enestice on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Sindee. Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teanis, &c. 
Fo GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
cal Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
nyse. Physiclogy, 4c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POSTS 
ABTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 
re “BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 


7 La 





TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
‘Trustees: 

sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
pr CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE 

r The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 

Vice-Principal : 
Mies A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1835, and was the first of its kindin England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
inthenelghbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
MNNHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, LANCS. 

Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course 
younger students, 3 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 


Priest, § EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
1 





WEST KENSINGTON. Training Colleze for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 
on. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


AT EWNHAM COLLEGE. 


ane TRUSTEES of the MARY EWART TRUST FUND Invite applications 
from past or present members of Newnham College fora TRAVELLING SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of £150, for purposes of study, to be awarded in June, 1914. 

Applications must be seut, not later than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, Newnham 
College, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 


R°* AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss KE. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

ENTRANCT. SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60, 
and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at the College, 
will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from June 26th to July Ist, 
1016. Names must be entered wefore May 27th, 1916. 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, £100 
a yoar.—For forms of Entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Enclefield Green, Surrey. 


YRESHAM LECTURES.—DR. BLAKE ODGERS, K.C., 
Gresham Professor of Law, will deliver FOUR LECTURES on “ BRITISH 
SUBJECTS AND ALIENS” at Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C., on Tues., 
Wed., Thurs., and Friday, May 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th, at 6 p.m. each evening. 
Admission Free to Men and Women. 
———=— = — = 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH —Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 

end other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


~{TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 
taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 
free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
Fatab. 1905.00 ~ ape : 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
\ OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
hi HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Aterature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and ths 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and ficid for games. References kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Karing-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsicy, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 
7 MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Trainiug College. 
a eee ___Tel.: 470 Harrow. tt 
MALVERN Tiina COLLEGE. 


we pee 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 

will be held on JUNE 27th and 28th. 

_ For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Ivydene Hall, Malvern. 


HELENA COLLEGE, ZALING,  W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 











P®NCEss 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
iy “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gent!emen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached bouse 4 mins. from sea. 
—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Misa Wiltshier. 

7 rarc 7 hl » Trcopy 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

: HTEAD-MIsTRESS : Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Henours School of Modern 
listory, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold) 

Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 


rprepor “HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


KENT. 


Principals {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London, 


( Miss VIOLET M. F 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 


LA 
LECTURES BY 


NGUAGES and AR 


T. 
WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 








| Pg ~ ye! GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP is 


offered to cover Boarding Fees during school life. Candidates should Le 
under 12 on July 3st, and non-resident in the City of Lincoln. Examination 
om Wednesday, June 2ist.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. The 
Scholarship will not be awarded unless a sufficiently high standard ts attained. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, 
4 Pa so pan - all other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
et; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For P 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. — 5s re 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 


Large Playing-fields and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 
Summer Term began May 4. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. 
w PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
place on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, July 4, 5, and 6. These Scholarships 
exempt the holders from payment of Tuition Fees. Application should be made “ 
the HIGH MISTRESS, at the School. The last day for the registration of candi- 
dates will be Monday, June 26. 
fy SORPIELD, OXHEY LANE, 

Princlpal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal, 
ee a Telo. “ Watford 616.” 
rF\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Scienca 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. lrep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
i PaBAstOR HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


(\REENWAY SCHOOL, ‘TIVERTON, NN. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses Miss SCOTT, M.A. 


Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation ; high position. 


Fees from 60 guineas. 4h ’ 
EP eeeOLe HINDHEAD. 








WATFORD. 


SCHOOL, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOTR. 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, MAY 4th. 


a ei Tel.: 7 Grayshott. ) 
Ss‘: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 
____ SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY rn. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Roxat NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry 1016. 


No Nomination required. Full particulars with coples 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 
Lendon, W. 

PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on June 6th, 7th, and Sth, 1916, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 

viz. :—Two of £55 per ann., and four or five varying in amount from £60 to £3) 

per ann. In addition to the Scholarships some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS are offered. 

—Further particulars, and Entry Forms on which application shoul! bo made 

before May 30th, can be obtain from the Head-Master, Mr. R. H. OWEN, The 
School House, Uppingham. 


K tars “SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


An Examinationfor FOUR ENTRA NCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on July 4th, 
5th, and 6th. 

__ For particularsapplytothe HEAD-MASTER. 
 ghetiseeeteeds COLL EG E— 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 30th, 3ist,andJunelst. Oneortwo 
of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) perannum. Faber 
Exhibition of £12 for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. 
Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may 
be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. hah 2 = ele 
rINHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

Echolarships, &c., £75 (restricted) to £15, offered In July.—Particulars from Publie 
Schools Year-Book or the BURSAR, Ca Ne Nae een Se 

YHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

EXAMINATION, MAY 23RD, 24TH AND 25TH. 

At least twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not already in the 
College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
reference for boys born, educated 











SCHOLARSHIP value £35 per annum, with y i 
or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY value £30 


per annum are open for next term. 
é Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. | 


N ED BER GH BSCHOOL. 

The Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will 
be held on 30th and 3ist MAY in London and Sedbergh simultancously. 
Candidates must be under fourtcen years of age on Ist July, 1916. 


For further information apply to THe Bursar, 
a pista ___ SEDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire. 
RADFIEL D 


COLLEGE. — 

An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27th and 28th. 

Six Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen in 
the War have been given to the new House, recently opened under the Head- 
Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 
Berkshire. oe ~ Tee s 
EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE, 

Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. wit oe Bie ae 2 

NLIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to 
Also a Percival Scholarship, and a SCHOLARSHIP for — 
* War 





£100 a year. 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION IN JUNE. There 
Exhibitions of £60 a year. 

Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol, 


are also several 
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ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School Houze, Bromsgrove. 


LUNDE!L’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 


Examination on JUNE 7th, 8th, and 9th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, | 


HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1916. 

An Examination wil! be held at the School on June &th and 9th, 1916, for TEN 
or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and 
Jour or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 
i5 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Plett and House Scholarshi 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOK 
&e.D., Head-Master. 


GRESHAM SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
JUNE 6TH AND 7TH. 
Apply to Head-Master’s Secretary. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
An Examination will be held on June 6th and 7th to elect to at least TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a year. 
_ Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognised by the 

‘ Army Council. Entrance Scholarships in June. Two FOUNDATIONER- 

SHIPS offered to Sons of NAVAL OFFICERS killed on Active Service. Special 
ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

‘ HER BORN E HOOL.— 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 

under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 13th and following days. 

—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sherborne, Dorset. 
| Bills co LL EB GE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For particalars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A, Head-Master. —e 
[igo tes COLLEGE. —President: The DUKE OF 
\j DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engincering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 


| URHAM SCHOOL. —The Examination for KING'S 





near 























SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to£56 14s. (54 Guineas), 
will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, June 6th. Candidates must be under 15 on 
September 21st, 1916. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER 
CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 23rd.—For further particulars 
apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excelient introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
{HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
osts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


‘amilies, 
_NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Q CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, eee em and rough idea of fees should be given. 

18th annual edition. 


none, write, or call. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 1,108 pp., 
red cloth, 2s. ; t-free, 2s. 6d. 900 Illustrations. 
° - PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Tclephone: 5053 Central. 
eereeee Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
agree staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain clsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 

Y\CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
hk charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager. Mr. A. V. STOREY, 

Scholastic, Clerica and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


MINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 

There are a good many perfectly equippe! smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
cme gr will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 


OF INTEREST TO PARENTS. 


“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about 
the proper education of their children may receive, without charge, 
valuable assistance and exclusive information respecting the best 
Schools and Tutors, by sending statement of their requirements 
to ED. J. BURROW & CO., LipD., Dept. Y, Educational Con- 
sultants, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C, 


TUTORS. 
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OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHE 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON Ww RS 
- — = —— of a ee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild Cottey 
receptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Associati Assis’ 7 
and Welsh a, A cage - ema auiies tant- Mistresses, 
e Agency has n establish or the purpose of enablin: 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COSI!r. All fees have therefore ‘Den nso, work 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. ated om 
Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 pm. and 8 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. " 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BE PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
-4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy.” Experie and 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennie 


i 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 E > 
Liverpool. F vain i xchange Street Haat 


R=SIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive _List (illustrated 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS cp 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case a 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Associatio: 
Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C. x 


“A THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR is made from be 


materials and guaranteed unshrinkable. It is comfortable and durable, 











Write for free book with patterns and buy direct from the makers, 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 
cleared with Blattis, the Union Pasig 
Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodwar 
¥.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed in Sprin 
means Scores less in Summer. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d.—HOWARTH & Falk 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
EETLES are destroyed at once by Fair's irresistible paste: 
used and APPROVED in both of the Royal households—Sandringham and 
Marlborongh House. Conspicuous results guaranteed from one night's use. Ta 
tins at &d., 1s. 3d., 2s. 8d. — 5s. 2d. post free, from W. FAIR, Broomhill, Sheffield, w 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturer 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. Ii forwarded by post, valug 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 139 

licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
PaTRON: H.M. Tue KING. 
Soldicrs suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 


(jOCKROACHES 


Guarantced by E. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but desiring te 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 

Treasurer: TuE Earl OF HARROWBY. Secretary: GODFREY H. Hawmiirox. 





“Three Nuns” 


Tobacco 


“Best is Best.” 





A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 

Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial 

Totacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 
Glasgow. 











“Kings Head” is stronger. 
BOTH 
Sd. PER OZ. Sd. 
“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


MEDIUM - - - - 4d. for 10 
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THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


provide rest, recreation, and refreshment for our 
sorely-tried and gallant men of the Army and 
Navy at home, in France, Flanders, Malta, 
Egypt, Salonica, Mesopotamia, British East 
Africa, and India. 


MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Huts cost £300; Tents, £150; 
Week's Working £5 abroad, £2 at home. 


Cheques crossed ‘* Barclays’ a/c Church Army,” payable to Pre- 
pendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryan- 
ston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 





all ————EE———————————————— 
a = 





@ The ample supply of British 





constitutes the final argument 
against unnecessary and ex- 
travagant importation. 














= —— = ————— = = — — — ———————— = 
00K BARGAINS.—Morris’ Mansions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful 
coloured plates, 36s., cost £10; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 6 vols., 20s. ; 
Becret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., illus., £9; Burke's Peerage, 1915, 25s., cost 42s. 
Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper. Books bought for cash or exchanged. Cata- 
logues free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





——_——— 


WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


Ww suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 

than an Annual Subscription to the “ SpecraTor.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or to a 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “‘ Sprcrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 4s. 
for postage will be required. 

He or she who gives the “Srrcraror” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

The pe, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “ Spectator ”’ it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special —— of the 
“Spectator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘Srecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.”’ 

a = 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. 


Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom.. £1 8 6 


Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. ee 112 6 
Yo The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
1 enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 
tent for one year to 


TB vccccccctccccecscnesccseseoocesoconseescoes ° 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


Address ........... cecceccesccs ccccccccccccccoecoe 


“2 MASON'S 
yen Specialties 
; English Ox Tongues 
Cooked and Dressed each 7/6 





Galantine of Chicken 
Trufiied, about 2lb. .. -- per lb. 3/6 


Raised Game Pies 
Home Made—2 lb. to 6 Ib. .. per Ib. 3/- 


Raised Veal and Ham Pies 








Also Home Made each 3/6, 6/6, 10/6 
York Hams (Matured) 

Cooked and Dressed ~ each 22/6 
King’s Mixture Coffee 

As supplied to H.M. King 

George V. .. o . por lb. 2/10 

Caviare (Astrachan) 

Large Grey Grain per jar 4/-, 6/6, 12/6 
Stilton Cheese (First Prize Dairy) 


Whole, Half, or Quarter Cheese per lb, 1 /10 


For the Front. The War Catalogue contains a large selection 
of suitable Goods and Assoried Food Boxes vurying in price 
Jrom 158. to £5 bs, 


FORTNUM & MASON 


182 Piccadilly, London, W. ‘*™ 


Telephone: Regent 41, elegrams; “ Fortaum, London.” 






























PIPER 
LAIDLAW, V.C. 












tf Aosdh's Glagew Aunts « 


oy va 
Tyu.2. Lrvataw. Ve 











SMITH’S 


GLASGOW MIXTURE 


Pe J” Oz 
Sold in three strengths: MILD, MEDIUM and FULL, 
A perfect blend of Smoking Tobacco. 
Gold Medal Awarded Edinburgh, 1886. 
Manufacturers of ** ORCHESTRA” High-class Virginian Cigarettes. 








ems iissucd by the lmperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and lreland), Ltd. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS MESS8S._Lonamans & 60'S List 


THE LIFE OF MONSIGNOR 


VOLUME FOUR ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDA 
THE LIFE OF . With Portraits and other en S.J. 


Two Volumes. 8vo. 18s. net. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 9220258 Sosa 


Earl of Beaconsfield. Vol. IV., |MY L ADY OF THE 

1855-1868. - By G. E. Buckle, in With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. MOOR 
succession to the late W. F. Mony- |. rs ery iin poser af the love oh oth about i,t 
penny. With portraits and illustra- | “*” ?“7i#y of the moorland air breathes throughout the book.” ” 


—Tnue Spuere, 
tions. Just published. 12s. net. Grown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


Previously published Oe ated the Fle ee hee SaeTe ee 


1846. Vol. III.— 1846-1855. The BE, White eae ThE Rev. Canon H.6, Halland, 


12s. net each. The Rev. A. W. Robinson, D.D. 


i imate volume brings the record ° 
aes ee tee ie his attainin a the top of Driftwood Spars : the Stories of a Man, a Boy, a Woman, 
of Benjamin Disraeli's sheng . m 8 P and Certain other People who strangely met upon the Sea of Life, 
the greasy pole,” as he called it, following the great By CAPTAIN PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, LAR, 
Parliamentary battles fought over Finance and Reform. Author of “Dow and Mildew,” &c. 


ARISTODEMOCRACY LONGMANS, GREEN and CO, 39 Paermr Rev, lain, Be 
From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, and THE BOOK OF CLEAR THINKING. Ss. net. 
Piato. By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. MEDITATION 

(Camb.), Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, By ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “ Ars Vivendi,” &e. 


Cambridge. 10s. 6d. net. “Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”—The Scoteman, 
A Z Ae “ . m “ An inspiriting and invigorating book.”—Manches'er Courier. 

This work, tracing the origin of the War, in the first instance, “ Writes easily because he sees vividly ; his vision has eyes.” 
to the Bismarckian policy, contains a picture of the old Germany “ ‘ —Saturday Neview, 
as contrasted with the new, and details a constructive plan for the SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., London, E.C, 


avoidance of war among civilized nations in the future. 























SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS _ 


AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 
By A. D. HALL, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. net. i Gene enaie. 
The Author, who is one of the Develo — Senens, Sole Agents: 
and was a member of the Committee on F Production, discusses 
in this book the position of British agriculture after the war. A 43 PICC b.-ydl hee sane 
policy both to provide immediate employment and eventually to] ere 2! a Sidcdiidigettadedee ae: tee 
secure a sufficient production of food at home is outlined, and the ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


costs estimated. Read his epic poems: 1. The Epic of the Empire (Britain's National epic 
poem).—!!. The Human Epic.—tit. The Epic of God and the Devil: and 


other Epics. 2s. 6d. each. Demy &vo, cloth gilt. 
E,. GOLDBY, 87 CHARLES STREET, HATTON GARDEN, EC. 


“ ” % 6d. net. Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
By “WAGGER. 2s {AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 


Brilliant pen-pictures of the experiences of a gunner from raw With the English Meanings. 
recruit to sergeant with his Battery in action. The real thing in the | Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 





real manner. London: Published by the StaTIoNERS’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Bill, 





JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. SALES BY AUCTION. 
as Valuable COINS and TOKENS, = wy of the late THOMAS BLISS, Esq. 
66 EY WITH YOUR PEN.” '.R.N.S. 
a ey, en ae eeenien MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL 
. by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 


THE CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Strect, Strand, London, on MONDAY, MAY - , ye 
* > by Writi MO? , MAY 15th, and four following days, at ONE o'clock precisely, the 
Indispensable to all who hope to earn money by Writing. — SECOND PORTION of the valuable and extensive COLLECTION of COINS and 








eas my ae TOKENS, the property of THOMAS BLISS, Esq., F.R.N.S. (deceased), of Conings- 
THE EMPIRE’S HEROES. burgh, Montpelier Road, Ealing, W., comprising the English Coins from the Reign 
Ecuvenirs of War Service, Diaries, Letters of James I., Anglo-Gallic, Scottish, Irish, and Coionial Coins, Nineteenth Century 
M . tt eal noses at Tokens, and Coin Cabinets 
or emoirs at ractively P a ced May be viewed. Illustrated catalogues of the entire collection, containing 17 
THE WESSEX PRESS, TAUNTON. Plates, may be had, price 2s. 6d. 


A GENEROUS DIET. THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporate1 1839. 








The best foundation for a generous dict—a diet that means health, not excess; Established 1837. 
comfort, not dyspepsia; vigour of body, net languor; clearness of brain, not Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,00),022. 


mental fog—i Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve 
—— Fund, £1,960,000. ‘ogethcr....- £3,960,009 


Reserve Liability of Proprictors.... £4,000,009 


TRADE 66 39 TRADE ed 
MARK MARK Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,900,00) 


+s ° ° ° HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.G 

because it contains ina refined, delicious, and easily digestible form the greatest amount iittala aasinie 
iti iti ieteti ied i DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Bra: 

of positive nutritious strength and dietetic comfort that was ever embodied in any oun - ae ae t 

popular beverage. “ This is genuine cocoa.”—LANCET, jew Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 


The Oldest and still ad THE IDEAL PURE COCOA.” IILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods oa 
THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 143 York Road, London, N. terme vbich may be ascertained on applicativa 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY, 
A Tribute to the Genius of William 


Shakespeare. Being the Programme of a Per- 
formance at Drury Lane Theatre on May 2, 1916, the 
Tercentenary of his death. With 56 Drawings of Shake- 
gspearean subjects by some of the most distinguished Artists 
of the day. Printed on antique hand-made paper, with a 
specially designed binding. Demy 4to. 12s. net. 
All profits derived from the sale of this volume will be given to the Red Cross 
Fund and that of the Ambulance Branch of the Order of 5t. John of Jerusalem, 


Shakespeare’s Theater. By ASHLEY H. 
THORNDIKE, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of English in 


8vo. 103. 6d. net. 
[ Tuesday. _ 


Under Three Flags. with the Red Cross in 
Belgium, France, and Serbia. By ST. CLAIR LIVINGSTON 
and INGEBORG STEEN-HANSEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ABRIDGED EDITION. 1s. net. 
FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


Ordeal by Battle. Abridged Euition with o 


new Introduction by F. 8. OLIVER. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


The Problem of the Commonwealth. 
With Four Folded Plates. 8vo, sewed. Is. 6d. net. 
A Local History of Poona and 


its Battlefields. By Colonel L. W. 
SHAKESPEAR (A.Q.M.G., 6th Poona Division), Author of 
“History of Upper Assam and the North-East Frontier.” 
Illustrated. Svo. 5s, net. 9 
~—~~A NEW STORY BY JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
A Cathedral Singer, Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


Tae Datty Grarnic.—* The man who wrote ‘The Choir Invisible’ put all of 
us who read English under a lasting debt to him, and in ‘ A Cathedral Singer’ 
there is much of the artistry and lofty sentiment which went to the making of 


Columbia University. With Illustrations. 























Smith, Elder & Co’s List. 


LETTERS FROM FLANDERS. 


By 2nd Lieut. A. D. GILLESPIE, Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. With an Appreciation of Two Brothera by the 
Right Rev. the BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. With 3 Por- 
traits. Large crown 8vo. 5s, net. [Just ready. 








SHAKESPEARE & HIS FELLOWS: 
AN ATTEMPT TO DECIPHER THE MAN AND HIS NATURE. 


By the Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN, Hon. Litt.D. 
Large post 8vo. 6s, net. [Just ready. 


SHAKESPEARE IN TIME OF 
WAR. 


By FRANCIS COLMER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


““A most ingenious book, manifestly the work of a studont 
a . . e . . 
who 18 an incarnate concordance of the Plays, which carries out 
the task with uncanny completeness.’”’—Mornina@ Post. 

















HORACE A. VACHELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TIM. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [Second impression at press. 
FIRST REVIEW.—“ A fine, outstanding book. It is never 
dull, and the dialogue particularly is always piquant.” 
—Patt Matt GAzetre. 


HEARTS OF ALSACE. 


A Novel by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ From an 
Islington Window,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 








that fine romance. rhe book is full of exquisite touches.” 


Economics. An Introduction for 


the General Reader, sy HENRY cLAy, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FIXANCIAL NeEws.—“‘ Mr. Clay’s book deserves the highest pralse that 
eon be accorded to a volume of this kind, for it possesses the capacity of continually 
compelling the reader to stop, with the reflection, * How true that is—and yet 


1 never saw it in that light before!’’ 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Mind of the Disciples. 
Rev. NEVILLE 8. TALBOT. Second Impression. 
Svo. 3:3. 6d. net. 

“This little book was published two months before the outbreak of war. It 
was therefore thrown into a great fire. Aa I have read it through at the front, 
with a view to a second impression, I have felt—and I must make the presump- 
tzous confession—that the truths which it seeks to commend seem not to be 
consumed by the fiery trial.’”"—-EXIRACT FROM NEW PREFACE. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Philochristus: Memoirs of a Dis- 
ciple of the Lord. second and Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 53. net. 


MACMILLAN & GO., LTD., LONDON. 


GIFTS FOR OUR FIGHTING 
By EDWARD SMITH, J.P. 
Second Edition, 6d. net (by post 7d.). 


PRIVATE 7664 


of the BRAVE WORCESTERS. 
With Frontispiece. Small Foolscap 8vo. 

The Spectator says: “ It is an inspiring record of ‘ Private 7664's" triumphant 
fight with the evil around him, and his efforts to help others.” 

Da. Jowett says: “It tells the story of another miracle of grace, which is 
worthy of taking its place in the gallery of redeemed souls which you have put 
before us in your books.” 

Tae Rev. W. R. LANE says: “It is bound to do a lot of good.” 

The Sword and Trowel says :—‘* Many a man in khaki would be helped by 
this little book.” 
soldier Churchman say3:—“It is just the book to place in the hands of a young 


Recently Published. ONE SHILLING. 
Or in limp lambskin, 2s. net (by post 2s. 4d.). 


STUDIES OF MEN MENDED 


The stories of three men won through the Adult School Movement.” 
* —The Times, 
Readers in all parts of the world will welcome this attractive book.” 
«3 —British Weekly. 
uch records as these are a great encouragement to the Church, and a rebuke 
the scepticism of the world.”—Methodist Recorder. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. net (by post Is. 3d.). 


MENDING MEN: The Adult School Process. 
With Introduction by Dr. R. F. HORTON. 


“Out of a working-man’s bree 
g-mée eezy letters to an Adult School leader enough 
racy human stuff has been extracted to make this book ”—Christian World, . 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C 





By the 
Crown 


ME 








[Just ready. 


SHADOWS OF YESTERDAY. 


By MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of ‘ The Viper of Milan.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [May 18:h. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 








THE LATEST NOVELS. 
PIERRE NOZIERE. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


Translated by J. Lewrs May. Collected English Edition of the 
works of Anatole France. Demy 8vo. 6s, 


THE BYWONNER. 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. Cr. 


BROWNIE. 
By AGNES GORDON LENNOX. Cr. 8vo. 63, 
The TRAGEDY &i INDISCRETION. 
By J. W. BRODIE-INNES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
“A masterpieco of ingenuity.”—The Times. 
LOUISE AND BARNAVAUX, 
By PIERRE MILLE. 


Translated by Bérencétre Dritxien, with 8 Coloured Illustrations 
by Heten McKie. Cr. 8vo. 33. 6d. net, 


“The appearance of this volume is comparable as a literary 
event with the appearance of a new work by Mr. Kipling.” 
—Daily Graphic. 
READY VERY SHORTLY. 
THE SHELTERED SEX. 


By MADGE MEARS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HEARTS AND FACES. 


By JOHN MURRAY GIBBON. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


THE HONEST LAWYER. 
By G. V. McFADDEN. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


OPEN WATER: A Volume of Poems. 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. Cr. 8vo. 65s. not. 


VIVISECTION : A Heartless Science. 


By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Cr. 8vo. 5s. not, 





8vo. 6a. 











JOHN LANE: THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 
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JOHN LONG’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 








THE NATION says :—* Mr. John Long is the most enterprising of 
all the publishers who strive to supply the English public with those 
well-known brands of Fiction which best satisfy their cravings. The 


novels published by 


him are always 


distinguished by the bold 


appeal they make to the great majority of our countrymen.” 








New Six-Shilling Novels 





*A SLACK WIRE Marion Hill 


*CONFLICT AND CONQUEST 
George Frankland and John S, Stewart 


*THE KEY OF THE WORLD Dorin Craig 
*THREE PERSONS By a Peer 
*THE NEW DAWN George Wouil 
*THE BLOWS OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


Beatrice Kelston 
*FIRST-FRUITS M. Durant 
*IN THE HIGH WOODS Theodore G. Roberts 
*QUITTANCE H. Maxwell 
*LOST AND WON Nat Gould 
*URSULA’S MARRIAGE James Blyth 


*THE MAN WHO KNEW ALL 


Marie Connor Leighton 
*ABNEGATION Mrs. Stuart Menzies 


*THE ROMANCE OF PRINCESS ARNULF 


Anonymous 


*IN BURLEIGH’S DAYS __ E. Brandram Jones 
*STRESS Ellen Ada Smith 
A TURF CONSPIRACY Nat Gould 
MIST IN THE VALLEY Dorin Craig 
A MODERN SACRIFICE James Blyth 


THE MYSTERY OF THE THREE FINGERS 
Marie Connor Leighton 





MOONFLOWER Amy J. Baker 
IN CAMERA C. Guise Mitford 
THE MAN ABOUT TOWN William Le Queux 
COMING OF AGE Richard Marsh 
ENCHANTED Curtis Yorke 
“Fe * Julian Hinckley 
THE WONDER MIST Henry Bruce 


IN THE HEYDAY OF YOUTH 
Mrs. Hugh Clark 


THE WOMAN WITH THE YELLOW EYES 


Carlton Dawe 
EVELYN ON THORNS H. Maxwell 
McALLISTER’S GROVE Marion Hill 
BREAKING THE RECORD Nat Gould 
BEFORE THE CURTAIN Effie Chamberlayne 
IN THE YEAR OF WAITING By a Peer 
WINGATE’S WIFE Violet Tweedale 
SOUND GROUND V. Goldie 


THE GARMENT OF IMMORTALITY 
Alice and Claude Askew 


THE CREGGAN PEERAGE C. Ranger-Gull 
THROWN OVER By Coronet 
THE MASTER SCOUNDREL | Henry Thurlow 
THE SECOND HARVEST Robert A. Hamblin 
THE PENDULUM J. Harold Carpenter 


*Signifies Ready. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


New and Forthcoming Volumes 





A GERMAN PRINCE AND HIS VICTIM. 


With Portraits. Demy $8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THERMOPYLAE, and Other Pcems. py rHiLip 


FRANCIS LITTLE. Large Cr. 8vo. Heavily Gilt. 5s. net. 


WOMAN: HER HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
By MAX PARNET (Lauréat de I’ Académie des Sports). With 
54 Photographs from Life printed on Art Paper; Diagrams ; 
and large folding Chart of the Exercises. Crown $vo. Pictorial 
Boards, Cloth Back. 2s, 6d. net. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE ENIGMAS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. By R. L. EAGLE. With 
Frontispiece and Facsimiles. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BOY IN BUSINESS. How to Choose 
a Career and Ensure Success. By JOHN FINDEN LLOYD. 
Preface by F. G. L. SPAIN. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Is. net. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT 


OF BERLIN. From the Papers and Diaries of a Lady-in- 

Waiting to the German Empress-Queen. By HENRY W. 

FISHER. Striking Cover. Crown 8vo. Paper, Is. net. 
[Eleventh Edition. 





THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE. By the Rev. 8S. A. LEATHLEY, M.A. (Oxon.), 
LL.B. (Manchester); Principal of Kersal School, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


FLIGHTS AT TWILIGHT. sy prancuz 


ADELAIDE BROCK. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


HINDENBURG’S MARCH INTO LONDON. 


Translated from the German and Edited with a Preface by 
L. G. REDMOND-HOWARD. Crown $Svo. Cloth Edition, 
2s. 6d. net, printed on superior paper. Paper Edition, Is. 3¢. 
net. [Third huge Impression now ready. 
YORKSHIREMAN ABROAD. By ©. 4. 
SMITH. With 28 Illustrations on Art Paper. Crown 8vo. 
Paper. 1s. net. [Popular Edition. Third Impression 
THE KHAKI MEN. yr. i. TAYLOR. Feap. $v 


Paper, ls. net. 


OUT THERE: A Visit to the Front under the 
Auspices of the War Office. By CHARLES IGGLESDEN. 
Feap. 8vo. With attractive Wrapper in Three Colours 
Cloth. Is. net. 


RED-GOLD, and Other Verses. By WALTER 


A 





PHELPS DODGE. Dainty Binding. Royal 16mo. Is. net. 
pile 





*,* John Long’s New Summer List is now Ready. Send for a Copy to-day. 
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